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RESOLVED: That the Several] 
States Should Adopt a Umcameral 
System of Legislation. 


This year the MID-WEST DEBATE BU- 
REAU is offering four complete debate 
services on the National High School De- 
bate question. These four services are: 


Debate Handbook: A complete 


* handbook of 
234 pages divided into eight sections as follows: (1) A complete strategy of 20 
pages; (2) A Bibliography covering all materials of importance; (3) A Lesson 
Series of 56 pages with 17 important lessons covering the entire debate topic. In- 
cludes maps, charts, illustrations, critical analysis of the question and each lesson 
is followed by a set of questions. (4) Who’s Who in the authorities; (5) Af- 
firmative Brief; (6) Affirmative Rebuttal File of 66 pages; (7) Negative Brief; 
and (8) Negative Rebuttal File of 52 pages. 


Set of Speeches: A complete set of two affirmative and two negative 


speeches. Speeches over 1,800 words in length, and 
each important statement has the authority listed. 


Debate Review: A monthly magazine on debate published monthly 


* from October to March. 














Price List on Materials YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE 
Listed Above REBUTTALS 


Debate Handbook............... $2. 50 By Harold E. Gibson 

Set of Speeches...............0000 1.00 

Debate Review (one year) 2.00 A book of 82 pages giving advice and actual ex- 

COMBINATION OFFER amples of effective refutation and rebuttals. 
kL) 4.50 Cintebens 

SCHOOL OFFER wee 
(Consists of 5 Debate 1. The importance 
Handbooks, one set of of Refutation. 
Speeches and Debate Re- . Difference _ be- 


TE TET a 7.95 tween Refuta- 


Mid-West 3 
Debate Bureau 


Haro_p E.-Gisson 
Director 


tals. 

. Types of Refu- 
tation. 

. Problems of 
Refutation. 

. Fallacies. 

. Affirmative re- 
buttal Cards. 

. Negative Rebut- 
tal Cards. 


- = $1.35 
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Admission fees to school athletic events 
are illogical enough (and probably illegal, 
too) but the practice of having the coach 


share in the “gate” is still more so, if that 
is possible, because, more than ever, the em- 


phasis is placed upon a_crowd-tickling, 
rather than an educative, event. Further, 
such a practice is not only unfair to the 
players but also to the coach, who may pros- 
per, or the opposite, depending upon avail- 
able material, luck, weather, etc. The 
coach should be regularly employed and su- 
pervised by the school authorities and not 
by the community, sports writers, or the 
alumni association. 

And while we're on athletics, how's this 
for a concoction of educational policy ? Says 
Jack O'Brien, Sports Writer for the San 
Antonio Evening News. “Principals of 
schools have no business messing with ath- 
letics. They have enough to do conduct- 
ing school affairs.” Taking yourself too 
seriously, Jack! 

Floyd C. Fretz and his faculty of the 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, schools, recently 
made an investigation of the occupations of 
the Bradford high school graduates of 1934- 
1937. Why should not every high school 
make a similar study in order to fit, more 
accurately, its program of vocational guic- 
ance and education? 





‘“All-school council,” 

desirable development of the “student coun- 
cil,” is mighty, mighty, scarce. If you have 
such a council won’t you write it up for us? 
We need these articles because school teach- 
ers and administrators are requesting them. 


Material on the 


Familiar with the “Script Exchange” of 
the Office of Education? You should be 
whether you actually broadcast or not. 
Nearly all of this interesting and instructive 
material can be used successfully in simu- 
lated broadcasts in your assembly program. 


We make special-setting provision for 
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football, basketball, swimming, dramatics 
and other activities; why not for music? 4 
least one school does. Just recently Captaiy 
James ©. Harper’s famous Lenoir, North 

Carolina, High School Band moved into jts 
new home. This sound-proofed, air-cond. 
tioned, specially designed and equipped ban¢ 
building is the most modern and complete 
in the country. We'll have an article on j 
soon, 


Not too early to ves serious planning 
for your 1938 commencement activities, es. 
pecially for your graduation and promotion 
programs. And remember, if you want an | 
outside speaker whom everyone wants, ge 
him immediately. His schedule of ‘ ‘good 
dates,” if it is not already full, will be ful 
in another month or so. 





“Pupils Run This School,” as a heading 
to an article describing how the students 
handled the institution for a day or a half. 
day, is used too often; even once, would be 
TOO often. The stunt itself is OK, but 
for goodness’ sake, let’s write the heading 
ourselves, and see that it is more accurate 
and less erroneous in age ation. H 


Fordham Liniieesiey? s placement. bureaw 
now guarantees its graduates to be worthy, 
and stands behind its guarantee. If a “flaw” 
is discovered, the graduate is invited to re 
turn for “reservicing..”” Sounds like effi- 
ciency. 


Kent State University ‘es is abolished three 
of its six “Queens”—Smile Queen, Pigskin 
Prom Queen, and Junior-Senior Prom 
Queen. This leaves Home-Coming Queen, | 
Queen of the May, and Miss Kent State 
Too many cooks spoil the broth, and to 
many queens spoil monarchy, or something. 


With each report card issued by the Hur 
hall, Pennsylvania, Schools, goes a “Home 
Visitor’’—a sheet which contains interesting 
and last-minute news of the schools and 
their activities. Sensible? Mighty! 


You won the championship? So what? 
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Teacher Load and Extra-Curricular Activities 


CHESTER C, 


Principal, High School, 


HY SHOULD a regular classroom teacher 

with a full teaching load be required or re- 
quested to sponsor and direct several extra-cur- 
ricular while the 
same system duties en- 
tirely? This situation is all too true, especially in 
the smaller high schools where the curricular du- 


activities, another teacher in 


escapes extra-curricular 


ties of teachers are numerous and demand many 
preparations. | know of a teacher in a small rura! 
high school who is asked to be dean of girls, to 
coach debate, to sponsor all other speech activities 
(declamation, oratory, etc.) to coach plays, to 
sponsor hobbies, occasionally to coach girls’ ath- 
letics, to sponsor a class, and to give extra-curric- 
ular training in aesthetic dancing, and she has but 
one period a day free for the direction and or- 


full 
curricular program she has routine duties divided 


ganization of these activities. Besides her 
equally with the other teachers in the system. 
These duties are such as hallway supervision, gym- 


the 
school is rural, it is difficult to direct extra-cur- 


nasium direction, and assembly duty. Since 
ricular activities after school hours, for children 
are taken home in buses. Hence, when such stay 
after school on the part of students becomes nec- 
essary it becomes the teacher’s obligation to see to 
it that the students arrive at home. 

Such a status of affairs is unfair from the fol- 
lowing standpoints : 


of school activities direc- 
tion is not sufficiently divided. To say that 


other teachers are not qualified or inter- 


1. The burden 


If a teacher is 
not interested in the whole school program, 
she should not teach in it. 


ested is a very poor excuse. 


If she cannot 
assist in any activity because she lacks qual- 
ification, she should lose her job to someone 
who can. 


2. It is not fair to the health of the over- 
burdened teacher here mentioned. She has 
a right to engage regularly in recreation of 
her own choosing. She should not have to 
spend all her spare time on school activi- 
ties. 


3. It is not fair to her curricular classes, 
for certainly at times her preparation on 
them must be slighted on account of her nu- 
merous duties. 


The above is not the only example that could 
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North Judson, Indiana 
be cited. Such cases can be found in large schools 
as well as in the smaller ones, although the larger 
ones have hal to meet this problem earlier and 
have made some progress toward a solution. 

Why has this condition developed? Because 
students and administrators have desired to have 
the extra-curricular program expanded and they 
have not planned well the distribution of the spon- 
sorship of it. A successful director of one ac- 
tivity will be in demand for others. Yet the ad- 
ministrator should be careful to divide the work 
or make curricular adjustments accordingly. If 
he cannot do this, he must eliminate some activi- 
ties. There is still such a possibility as too many 
activities. There is still such a thing as lack of 
balance in activities. There is still such a con- 
dition as doing many things poorly. It is better 
to do one thing well. 

Let us take the matter of coaching debate and 
other speech activities. Anyone who has ever done 
such work knows that such activity alone is suf- 
ficient to consume all the spare time of the instruc- 
tor. Why should all other duties be unloaded upon 
The administrator who does so certainly 
does not have her success in mind, nor her health. 

The teacher who shirks her part in extra-cur- 
ricular activities by saying, “I cannot do that, I 
dcn’t know anything about that activity, and there 
are others better qualified than I am,” is making 
it difficult for the few teachers who are ready and 
eager to do what they can. The administrator 
should see to it that such shirkers assume other 
duties to compensate for their lack of activity, 
initiative, or enthusiasm for school activities. 


her? 


It is possibie to eliminate the mal-adjustment 
here cited. If it is not done it is largely the fault 
of the administrator. Let us suggest a few ave- 
nues of approach: 


1. Every teacher should be required to 
give some regular time to some activity. 

2. The principal should plan for a well 
balanced program of activities. Not too 
many nor too few. Different communities 
will have different needs. Student interest 
must be considered. And it is better to do 
one thing well than many things poorly. 

3. The whole activities program must be 
adjusted to the curricular program. If the 


(Continued on page 245) 
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Using Wits to Meet College Expenses 


ANONYMOUS* 


VEN BEFORE we were able to read, each 

of us had looked in awe at those who to us 
seemed great. It may have been our fathers, our 
mothers, or one of our playmates. And then when 
we began to read with any degree of understand- 
ing, we were appalled with the success others were 
making whose heritage and circumstances were all 
but encouraging. Inevitably we rationalized py 
saying they were the exceptions, or that the whole 
truth concerning the means of their success had 
not been divulged. Seldom did we admit that 
from “little acorns great oaks really grew.” And 
if we did, we excused ourselves from that possi- 
bility, condemning everyone but ourselves. 

At the end of the current school year, thousands 
of our high school students will look with envious 
eye toward those more fortunate graduates who 
will “go to college.” “If I could only go” will be 
self-imposed upon each disillusioned graduate. “I 
might be a lawyer, a writer, a statesman, an indus- 
trial or financial giant, (or any other creation of 
the mind) if I could only go to college.” “But I 
can’t, so why build imaginative castles?” 

The purpose of this paper is not to prove that 
college makes of one a member of “Who’s Who” 
or even facilitates that accomplishment, but to 
prove that if one wants to go to college, it can 
be done. The cost in work, perseverance, patience, 
and study will be tremendous but the goal can be 
achieved and the dividends received. 

Let me relate how one aspirant accomplished the 
task, and, although his case was more difficult 
than the average, he by no means represents but a 
small percentage of those who have traveled the 
same arduous path. In analyzing the methods and 
procedures he employed to put himself through 
college, it must be remembered that the same op- 
portunities and circumstances may not present 
themselves to each undergraduate, but throughout 
the case history the elements of resourcefulness 
and opportunism can be recognized and made use 
of in like attempts. 

The high school graduate in whom we are now 
interested had for several years visited an eastern 
college one week-end of each year to participate 
in an athlet:c meet. While on the campus of this 
college he resolved to matriculate there when he 
graduated, finances or no finances. Realizing that 
money is only a ticket for the things one desires, 
he utilized a substitute for those needed tickets— 
work. 

On his last visit to the college he made a study 
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of the fraternity situation on the campus. He 
sought the fraternity that would be in the greatest 
need of new members the year he was to enter. 
Finding this information he next made a survey of 
his friends who were entering that college and who 
would, in all probability, “go fraternity.” In them 
he cultivated « close friendship, with an eye to the 
future. 

Arriving on the campus of his chosen college 
several days before the “rushing period,” our 
friend next interested himself in the members of 
that fraternity which was to be his prey. Plac- 
ing the cards on the table, he asked what it was 
worth, in view of their depleted numbers, to be 
assured of five pledges? To anyone familiar with 
fraternity organization it is not difficult to see the 
cutcome. A deal was made and our subject was 
given a four year contract at half the usual fra- 
ternity cost. The five friends were pledged and 
the first difficult task was achieved. 

“How, the question is then raised, did this boy 
defray the half cost and the incidental expenses of 
books, tuition, clothes, and fees?” The answer to 
this question embodies the circumstances and op- 
portunities of which he availed himself. 

Once established, he surrounded himself with 
members of the football team whose out-of-school 
hours were employed on the gridiron. The mo- 
tive for this affiliation was prompted by the de- 
sire to assist the athletes in the completion of 
their required school work. Reports, typing, ete. 
kad to be completed, and who for a reasonable 
price could better do it than our subject? This 
type of effort afforded the opportunity to earn the 
needed tuition, which was being paid on the de- 
ferred payment plan by arrangement with the bur- 
sar of the college. 

The college of which I write, like most colleges, 
promoted a number of social affairs, big dances, 
proms, fraternity and house-parties. 
Herein lies a proverbial gold mine. It didn’t take 
our friend long to realize that on these affairs he 
could capitalize. He made the acquaintance of 
a student of horticulture and suggested the fol- 
lowing plan for earning a considerable amount of 
money. Since the horticulture student was familiar 
with flowers it should be an easy task for the two 
of them to conduct a student florist shop, selling 
corsages and buttonnieres to the socialites. Ar 
rangements were made with a large city florist, 
and the basement of the fraternity house served 
as the shop. Our subject managed the venture, sé 
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fecting an agent in each of the fifty fraternity 
houses and paying a 15 percent commission for 
each order within each house. The horticulture 
student with the aid of a few classmates designed 
the corsages. With corsages selling for $1.50 to 
$2.00 each to a student body of 5,000, the profit 
can easily be imagined. On the principle of “keep- 
ing up with the Jones” it was not long before it 
became obligatory that each dance-goer buy a cor- 
sage. Herein lies another source of revenue, one 
that cannot be taken lightly, since in it lies the 
kernel for similar undertakings. 


To supplement these revenue producing ventures 
our aspirant installed a candy counter in his room 
which, baring subtle thievery, was always account- 
able for several dollars profit each week. 


A smaller, yet profit contributing, scheme was 
the tailor concession. Arrangements were made 
with a local tailor, the purpose of which was to 
encourage the brothers to have their suits cleaned 
and pressed. It was the duty of our friend to 
collect within the house all clothes to be tailored 
and to make calling connections with the tailor. 
With thirty to forty boys in the house, each trying 
tc look his best, and at a 5 per cent commission per 
suit, and free tailoring service, the venture was 
quite profitable. 

By utilizing and capitalizing the above mentioned 
schemes our subject was able to survive his first 
year at college. But his innventiveness was not 
exhausted. At the conclusion of the school year, 
when the mass cf students returned to their homes, 
this boy made an agreement with the local clean- 
ing establishment to sell two wire clothes hangers 
for one cent where the establishment had been pay- 
ing a cent a piece for them from the manufac 
turer. With the agreement made, our friend vis 
ied each of the fifty fraternity houses and mucr 
to the pleasure of the housemaid he was able tc 
collect hundreds of wire hangers good as new and 
sell them to the cleaner. Enough was made in 
this transaction to defray a considerable part of 
the tuition expenses for the ensuing year, when 
the entire cycle would be repeated to insure a four 
year stay at college. 

It is the conviction of the author that any boy 
with sufficient ambition can avail himself of sim- 
ilar opportunities, but he is not foolish enough to 
believe that any boy can do it. He does not sug- 
gest that every student should go to college if he 
dees not have the wherewithal to stay, but he does 
contend that if one is willing to pay the cost in 
secrifice, perserverance, and resourcefulness, it 
can be done, because he did it. 


*Because of its personal character the writer of this 
article, which came through the efforts of Professor 


C. W. Williams of Pennsylvania State College, pre- 
fers to remain unidentified.—The Editor. 
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An Evolution in Graduation 
Exercises 
C. RicHARD SNYDER 


Head of the Science Department of the Senior 
High School, Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


A study of the evolutionary trend in gradua- 
tion exercises ‘n the Lansdale High School since 
1932 shows a constant development toward a pu- 
pil-centered, democratic type of program. 

Up to and including the 1932 commencement, 
the principal feature of the exercises was an ad- 
dress by a more or less well-known educator con- 
nected with some university or affiliated with the 
state or national Department of Education. This 
speech was either followed or preceded by five or 
six orations given by honor graduates, arranged 
about some central theme; e. g., “The Use of 
Leisure Time,” or “ “Mastery of the Tools, Tech- 
nique, and Spirit of Learning.” In few instances 
was there any real correlation between the talk 
by the paid speaker and the general theme of the 
year. 

In 1933 a radical departure from this form of 
prcgram was made, when short dramatizations 
were introduced. A central theme was selected, 
and certain chcsen honor students gave talks on 
this theme. At the close of several of these 
speeches, events described by the speaker were 
dramatized on the front portion of the stage. The 
graduating class remained in their seats on the 
stage, and so no scenery could be used. The en- 
tire dramatic effect was secured by costume, make- 
up, and acting, without the vitally necessary atmos- 
phere produced by stage settings. 

This procedure was followed for three years. 
Ir those three years the school celebrated anni- 
versaries of William Penn, the Free Public School 
in Pennsylvania, and the American High School. 


In 1936 the school changed graduation plans 
again, when it decided to do several things with 
a view toward democratizing its exercises. First, 
the honor student speeches were completely elimi- 
neted, and the entire graduating class took some 
part in the pageant. On this occasion was given 
“Major Discontent versus Modern Education,” 
which was in the form of a court trial. The en- 
tire stage was converted into a courtroom scene. 
The formal presentation of diplomas and prizes 
took place after the pageant, with the Seniors in 
the traditional cap and gown, which they had 
adopted as graduation dress. This pageant gave 
an opportunity to display work done in music, in- 


(Continued on page 245) 
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The Organization and Work of a 
Photography Club 


Pratt M. BETHERS 


Principal, Cedar City Schools, Cedar City, Utah 


OR A NUMBER of years I did odd bits of 

amateur photography ii: my leisure time, oc- 
casionally taking pictures of some outstanding 
school activity. Students kecame interested in the 
work I was doing and indicated a desire to know 
more about photography. Consequently in 1933 | 
directed the organization of the “Photography 
Club” in our junior high school. 

The club was started without any definite ob- 
jectives. All I knew was that the group wanted to 
study photography, and neither they nor I knew 
where or how to begin. I wrote to several man- 
ufacturers of photographer’s supplies and asked 
for definite plans to follow in our study, but they 
could offer nothing definite along that line. How- 
ever, they offered their services to help us through 
our problems and suggested that we write them 
when professional advice was needed. 

An immediate problem was to get a dark room 
and its equipment. We found that there was an 
old science room not in use, which had no win- 
dows and was equipped with running water and 
electricity. But how to get our equipment puz- 
zled us. Finally we decided to apply to the board 
of education. They gave us enough money to buy 
the elementary necessities such as trays, safe- 
lights, printers, etc. We assessed a membership 
fee of 50c per year, with which we bought films, 
paper, and chemicals for the students’ use. 

When students outside or the club saw some of 
the prints we made, more and more of them 
wanted to join the club, and we had to close it to 
further membership. At the beginning of the year 
all the members were interested in the work but 
after a few months we ran out of new things to 
do. The novelty of developing films and making 
prints had worn off, and students began to lose 
interest and leave the club. By the close of school 
we had only a meager handful of interested mem- 
bers, whose experimenting outside of club had 
pepped up their interest. 

To stimulate interest the club members devel- 
oped, and printed pictures of each class in our 
school. We sold the prints at a nominal cost and 
with the proceeds bought a camera, electric printer, 
enlarger, and exposure meter. 

The second year was a little more successful; 
the new equipment gave us something to increase 
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our interest. We profited by our successes and 
failures from the first year’s experience. We out- 
lined a few experiments, but there was not enough 
material to keep the students busy for a full year, 

After experimenting for the two years we drew 
up a comprehensive program and used it the third 
year. It proved unusually successful. I shall out- 
line here some of our most successful methods, 

It is first necessary to develop an appreciation 
of photography and a desire to follow it as a 
hobby. We did that by: 

1. Visiting a photograph:c exhibition, 

2. Having a local photographer or some outside 
enthusiast give a lecture or demonstration, includ- 
ing in his lecture the possibilities of photography 
as a vocation and as a means of using leisure time, 

3. Going to a picture show where the pho- 
tography was well portrayed. 

4. Assembling of facts and information inter- 
esting to the club and having either the students 
or the instructor give lectures on the additional 
material. 

The next step was to acquaint the pupil with the 
composition of a good picture. Our _ procedure 
was : 

1. Having the art instructor of the school give a 
lecture and demonstration showing how photog- 
raphy is related to art. 

2. Following that lecture with one by the local 
photographer on the artistic value of photography. 

3. Displaying and lecturing on a collection of 
good pictures. Explaining the fundamentals of 
pictures as to division, balance, form, texture, and 
especially to dominance and subordination. 

After taking a period or two with lectures we 
were ready to begin our study. In order to oper- 
ate a camera one must know its parts and their 
function. The first week was spent acquainting 
the students with such parts of the camera as bel- 
lows, lens, shutter, and diaphragm. They learned 
the importance of stop, time, setting for proper 
distance, and holding the camera still while tak- 
ing pictures. 

With the appreciation, equipment, and a knowl- 
edge of the camera, the club members were ready 
to do some actual work. 

The course contained sixteen experiments, di- 
vided into two equal parts. Each part covered a 
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period of sixteen weeks, thus allowing two weeks 
Each student was re- 
quired to keep a journal with a copy of the ex- 
periments, notes on reading, prints, negatives and 
data on their work. The first part, or “Part A” 
of the experiments included: 


to complete an experiment. 


1. Making, developing and fixing solutions. 
2. Developing a roll of films. 

3. Printing a roll of films. 

4. Interior pictures with daylight. 

5. Interior pictures by night. 

6. Silhouettes. 

7, Personal greeting cards and embossing. 

8. Use of the prepared chemicals in developing 
and printing. 

When the eight experiments were finished, stu- 
dents who were just exploring and did not wish 
to continue in the club were allowed to drop out. 
It seems there will always be a few who join a 
club just because a friend did, or for the novelty. 
As soon as they get into actually hard work they 
are ready to drop out, if they have not become 
genuinely interested. Anyhow, after completing 
the eight experiments they have sufficient knowl- 
edge to do the fundamenta!s of photography. 

The students who were really interested were 
ready to go on to an advanced study, the second 
part. 

“Part B” had as its objectives the study of the 
more intricate technique of photography through 
the use of instruments and equipment (which the 
amateur seldom can afford) which includes: 

1. How to use the exposure meter. 

2. How to use the automatic electric printer. 

3. Study of film sensitivity and paper tone grad- 
uations. 

4. Use of the sky filters. 

5. Enlargements and reductions. 

6. Use of dry mounting tissue. 

7. The wide angle and telephoto lens. 

8. Reproductions and copying. 

During the second part of the course students 
were taught oil tinting. The tinting class was held 
once a week. Our students became quite efficient 
in painting portraits and landscapes. 

In preparing the experiments we had to be care- 
ful not to make them too complicated. They had 
to be absolutely clear and interesting, as the stu- 
dents were working in a field absolutely new to 
them, and their instructions were necessarily very 
elementary, especially at the beginning of the 
course. 

An example of one of the experiments follows: 

Objective of Experiment: To become familiar 
with the methods used in developing a roll of 
films, 


Procedure: Unload the roll of film from the 
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camera, being careful not to allow them to loosen 
on the spool. 

Take 1 part of D-21-A and 1 part of D-21-B 
and pour into the small 5x7 tray with 8 parts of 
water. (A convenient way to measure this solu- 
tion is to use the 4 oz. graduate and use 1 oz. each 
of D-21-A and D-21-B and 8 oz. of water.) Have 
the temperature of the solution mixture 68 degrees 
F. Now take a second tray of cold water and 
place it beside tray No. 1. Take a third tray and 
fill it with Negative Fixing Solution. Turn off 
the lights with the exception of the safelight. Un- 
roll the films, being careful not to tear or scratch 
them with the finger nails. 

Run the films back and forth through the first 
solution to avoid unevenness in the developing ac- 
tion. Continue this for the specified time for the 
particular film that you have used. 
table below 


Consult the 
for the correct time. When the de- 
velopment is complete, rins? the film in the fresh 
water tray and then place in the fixing bath until 
the silver bromide has disappeared. This 
require about fifteen minutes. The film should 
then be washed in running cold water for another 
fifteen minutes. Swab the film with wet cotton 
to remove particles of dirt that may cling to it, 
and hang up to dry. 
in a dark place. 

After the films are perfectly dry, take them 
down and cut into proper lengths. Include these 
eight films in your report with all data. 

Conclusion: What criticism do you have to of- 
fer on your work? Could you do better ? 
how? 

Read pp. 94-115 in “How to Make Good Pic- 
tures.” 


should 


Be sure to hang the film up 


If so, 


Copy the following table and place in journal. 


DEVELOPING TIME TABLE 


ROI ovis cs. case grabs niece cabicceaaiaesaie cee 7.4 
FRAN caisiciis cure neeidocc eine 8 
I sii dss Kcsntgscs eactetensaamnnctade einen 5 
ee I ons ciisnictssnrcien-sinsceib ene ae ae 7 
| eae cL Ot Seer 8 
Commercial OF thttissscncj dick 5 


For other brands of films consult the instructor. 

We have two forty-five minute lectures each 
week. During this time I explain in detail the ex- 
periment which is to follow. We also discuss the 
results of our last experiment and other subjects 
of current interest. 

The students spend two one-hour periods each 
week in the laboratory. They work in pairs, only 
two people being in the dark room during a single 
period. 

To create extra interest and to give the students 
some actual experience in photography other than 
their experiments, arrangements were made with 
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the school authorities to have the students take 
pictures of school activities. The members took a 
variety of types of pictures and gained much val- 
uable experience while doing this work. They pho- 
tographed the Spring Festivals, which required 
special technique to arrest movement of the fig- 
ures ir the pictures. They took pictures of class 
projects, some of which were indoors. and re- 
quired the use of artificial lighting. They took 
class pictures and were taught the necessity of ar- 
rangement and balance in grouping. Such school 
activities as parades and drills were subjects for 
our pictures. Some of the pictures which were 
taken were for newspapers, the students learning 
through experience the necessity of having clear, 
well defined pictures, so the newspaper cuts would 
have precision. 

We found the following texts and supplementary 
reading material to be helpful: 

TEXTS 


How to Make Good Pictures, Pub. Eastman Ko- 
dok Co. 

Photographic Principles and Practices, by Ne- 
blette. 

Photographic Handbook, by 
mann, F. R. P. S. 

Photographic Amusements, by Frank R. Fra- 
prie & Walter E. Woodbury. 


PAMPHLETS 


Sigismund Blu- 


Picture Taking by Night, Pub., Eastman Kodak 
Co. 

Outdoor Exposure Guide, Pub., Eastman Kodak 
Co. 

The Velox Book, Pub., Eastman Kodak Co. 

Expert Camera Operation Made Easy, Pub., 
Agfa Ansco Corp. 

How to Make Prints, Pub., Agfa Ansco Corp. 

How to Develop Negatives, Pub., Agfa Ansco 
Corp. 

MAGAZINES 


American Photography. 

Photo Art Monthly. 

In my three years experience with the pho- 
tography club I have come to the conclusion that 
with a definite program to follow much can be 
accomplished in the direction of modern ideals in 
education. The student learns by doing for him- 
self. His work can be as good as the effort he 
puts forth. If he is exceptionally interested, he 
has a foundation for a professional career. If 
his interest is average, he can make the photog- 
raphy an interesting sideline and perform enough 
work to keep his liking for photography alive. In 
case the student doesn’t wish to continue in the 
work, he at least has enough information to im- 
prove his appreciation of both art and photography. 
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What Shall I Do With My | 


Bassoon? 


WALLACE CROoY 


Principal, Maryville Junior-Senior High School, i 
Maryville, Missouri 


“Mother, I had a talk with my home-room ad- 
viser. He asked me what I planned to do follow- 
ing my graduation this spring..” 

“Well, what did you tell him?” 

“I told him I didn’t know, but I thought I’¢ 
stay at home, and probably work part time jn 
Goldman’s Jewelry.” 

“What did he say to that?” 

“Oh, he wanted to know what I planned to do 
with my music. You know I’ve been thinking of 
that. Here I am. I've practiced for years and 
spent money for lessons and instruments. Why— 
Mother, what am I to do with the bassoon? Do 
you suppose that this drum and bassoon will just 
sit here in this closet after this year ?” 

This conversation took place in a home of a 
middle western town, but the scene could have had 
a setting in many of the homes of our nation. In 
a great number of our cities of twenty-five hun- 
dred or more population, good school systems have 
been established. Excellent courses in music have 
been coordinated into a general program of well 
organized bands and drum corps. Where both 
groups could not be afforded, a single unit of | 
either may usually be found. 

There is little doubt in the mind of the public 
about the value of musical organizations in the 
schools. But what shall the members of these 
groups do after the band graduates? Some one- 
third of them probably will leave the community 
in the fall to attend college, and the rest will begin 
to take their part in their own and _ neighboring 
communities. Their interest in music will occasion- 
ally be revived by a civic concert, but for the most 
part new interests will soon replace the well- 
established habits. If only some civic club or or- 
ganization would furnish the necessary funds and 
leadership, if club bands and drum corps would 
have places for student graduates to go into as 
they leave school, it would be an incentive to per- 
fect their talents. Forum clubs, dramatic and ath- 
letic groups could do the same for pupils interested 
in those activities. But no, the job is too big an 
undertaking for them. Anyway, the majority of 
these clubs were formed for the carrying out of 
other specific work, and they haven't the time to 
spare. 

Something should be done to aid these students 
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Negative Rebuttal Plans 


Harotp E. Gipson 


Coach of Debate, MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Illinois 


RESOLVED: That the Several States Should Adopt a Unicameral System of Legislation 


HERE IS NO one formula for effective re- 

buttal speeches that will work in all cases. 
or years coaches of debate have been attempting 
to develop some system of training their debate 
students to deliver rebuttals that will be destruc- 
tive to the case as presented by the opposition. Up 
te date they have not been able to produce any 
cne system that will work in any large majority 
of the cases. It can be said, however, that some 
yery successful systems have been developed, and 
they will be discussed here. 

If you would take the trouble to find out how 
many people are able to make an effective speech, 
and how many people are absolutely helpless when 
they attempt tc address an audience, the results 
of your study would point out that practically 
everybody is unable to make a good convincing 
speech, You would, however, find a very few peo- 
ple who are effective in their speech, and it would 
be worth your time to study them more carefully 
to see just why they are effective when they talk, 
while the vast majority of our people are so in- 
effective. This study would probably yield no 
very tangible conclusions. The methods of prac- 
tice used by the effective speakers would probably 
not be conspiciously different from the methods 
used by the ineffective speakers. The same is true 
ina study of the effectiveness of high school de- 
haters in rebuttal. Practically all teams are 
coached in about the same manner, but some de- 
velop into good speakers while others seem to fail 
tc respond. What then is the answer to this ques- 
tion of how to make effective rebuttal speakers ? 

We must begin the answering of this question 
ly stating that there is no magic key to effective- 
ness in speech. It is acquired through hard work 
and constant practice, just as proficiency in type- 
Writing or in music follows long hours of prac- 
tice. The way to start, then, to be an effective 
speaker is to start delivering rebuttal speeches. No 
one would think of spending months of time in 
the study of rhe theory of music without putting 
this study into practice. In the same manner no 
one should attempt to become a good rebuttal 
speaker by studying carefully all of the rules for 
effective rebuttal speeches, and neglecting to put 
these rules to work in actual rebuttal practice. 
The most direct way to learn to deliver effective 
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rebuttal speeches is to start to deliver them, and to 
continue the practice of delivering rebuttal speeches 
all season. Work to make your delivery effec- 
tive and disregard some of the mechanics of 
speech—such as proper breathing, proper stance, 
and exact grammar. Work first to develop an 
effective delivery, one that will convince people. 
When you have mastered the fundamentals of ef- 
fectiveness, you can start to master some of the 
frills such as proper breathing, gestures and ex- 
act grammar. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to point out 
the ways in which the negative can best meet and 
defeat the arguments of the affirmative team. At 
the same time that we are showing the best ways 
to defeat the oppositions’ argument, we will show 
the correct procedures in actual debate. 

The negative team should first look for the ma- 
jor points of weakness in the case of the affirma- 
tive when they are planning their attack in rebut- 
tal. As soon as those points of weakness have 
been discovered, the negative should prepare to 
drive their opponents upon those points. If the 
negative is fully prepared to force the weaknesses 
of the affirmative side they are well on the way 
toward developing a rebuttal plan that will be ef- 
fective in the actual debate. Some of the points 
cf major weakness in the affirmative case are: 

The many evils that are charged against the bi- 
comeral system of legislation are not essentially 
evils peculiar to that system. One of the major 
stumbling blocks that will present itself to the af- 
tirmative debater will come when he attempts to 
point out the many evils that exist in the bicam- 
eral system of legislation. He will point out the 
low educational qualifications of the membership, 
the low pay, the political corruption that exists 
and a host of other evils. Then the affirmative 
debater is liable to jump to the hasty conclusion 
that since these evils exist because we have the 
bicameral system of legislation. This, however, 
will be a very difficult thing for the affirmative 
debater to prove. The affirmative must not only 
point out that these evils exist today, but they 
must prove that they exist because of the bicam- 
eral system of legislation. 

Whenever the affirmative speakers mention the 
evils that exist today the negative should press 
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them to prove that these evils exist because of the 
bicameral system. If the affirmative cannot prove 
that they exist because of the present system and 
that they cannot exist with the unicameral plan, 
they will lose the effectiveness of their argument 
that the bicameral system is filled with many 
evils. 

The evils that exist today, and which are ad- 
mitted by the negative, can be remedied without 
the adoption of unicameralism. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that the negative team will admit that 
there are many evils existent in the bicameral 
system of legislation. This is just the starting 
point for an effective negative attack upon the 
Just as the negative is admit- 
ting the existence of these evils, they can go ahead 
to point out just how these evils may be corrected 
and the bicameral system still be retained. The 
negative may admit a major portion of the case 
of the affirmative by admitting the existence of 


unicameral system. 


evils in present day legislatures, but then go ahead 
to prove that these evils can be corrected and the 
system be retained. It will be good rebuttal strat- 
egy for the negative to admit a major portion of 
the affirmative case, and then prove that the evils 
that they have admitted do exist can be remedied 
just as easily with the retention of the existing 
system as they can by the adoption of the affirma- 
tive proposal. 

The affirmative must prove that the unicameral 
system should be adopted by all states. One of 
the greatest places where the negative can attack 
the affirmative in rebuttal is on the point that all 
states should have the unicameral The 
affirmative would have a much better chance of 
establishing their case if the question was limited 
to only one state. This wording of the question 
which makes it include all states makes it import- 
ant that all affirmative debaters have a knowledge 
of legislative conditions in practically every state. 


system. 


The negative have the advantage in that they can 
concentrate their attack upon the unicameral sys- 
tem in one state or a certain group of states. The 
affirmative however will not know in what states 
the attack will be launched, and so will have to 
be ready to withstand an attack upon all different 
states. The negative should realize the strength 
that they have at this point and plan their rebut- 
tal attack in such a manner that it will embarrass 
the affirmative. 
SAMPLE NEGATIVE REBUTTAL ARGUMENTS 

Below you will find a group of arguments that 
will appear in practically every debate presented 
by an affirmative team. They will not appear in 
exactly the saine form as given below, in all prob- 
ability, but they are so essential to the establish- 
ment of an affirmative case that they will ap- 
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pear in some form. Below each argument will be 
found an effective negative method of dealing 
with the argument. 

Affirmative Arguments A large majority of the 
bills passed Dy our present day legislatures are 
very bad. 

Negative Refutation: The affirmative argument 
that a large majority of the laws passed today by 
cur legislatures are bad is simply not worthy of 
any thinking person. Today during the average 
session of the legislature over 18,000 bills are 
passed in the 48 state legislatures. Of this huge 
number not more than 8 or 10 have been attacked 
each year as opposing the personal liberty of the 
individual. Now if not more than 8 or 10 bills 
out of the grand total that are passed cause in- 
convenience to citizens we feel that we have been 
very near to perfection in our legislation. 

We would like to ask the affirmative if they 
believe that the unicameral legislature will have 
as good a record as the two-house legislature has 
had in the passage of good legislation. We feel 
that it will be very difficult to find a one-house 
legislature that can approximate the fine results 
that we have gotten from the bicameral system. 

Affirmative Argument: We should abandon the 
two-house system of legislation because of the ex- 
tremely low educational qualifications of the legis- 
lators. 

Negative Refutation: The affirmative are at- 
tacking the educational qualifications of the mem- 
This attack 
evidently has been made without making a clear 
study of the qualifications of members as they 
In making a sample survey of state 
Icgislators in 16 states of this country the Ameri- 
can Legislators’ Association finds that 46% of 
the members cf State Senates are college gradu- 
ates and that 11% more have attended college, but 
do not have degrees. In the lower houses of these 
same states 31% were college graduates and 11% 
more in addition had attended college, but had not 
been graduated. Taking all legislators together a 
grand total of 34% are college graduates. 

These statistics prove that the statement that 
the education ci our legislators is very low is not 
based upon actual fact, but it is based upon mere 
supposition. We of the negative feel that the edu- 
cational qualifications of our legislators is ex- 
tremely high. 

Affirmative Argument: It is impossible to regu- 
late lobbying in cur state legislatures without the 
adoption of the un:cameral plan. 

Negative Refutation: It is just as possible to 
control lobbying in a two-house legislature as it 
is in a one-house legislature. The thing that counts 
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The Elementary School Library and the 
va School Program 


rgument | PAULINE J. BRUNDAGE 
or by Elementary School, Newburgh, New York 
rthy of | 

hig | ) USE THE library fully and satisfactorily 200-299 Religion. Christian and non-Christian 
sa to one’s self, one should be informed on all _ beliefs. , 
attacked | its services. We realize this, yet we often neglect 300-399 Sociology ; government economics ; law ; 
1 of the | point the way toward ‘he more efficient use of — Ng 

10 bills the library. 400-499 Language ; readers; grammars; diction- 
ause in- The inquisitive nature cof the young person and — a all languages. . 
ive been | his desire to create and achieve naturally encour- 500-599 Science ; mathematics, geology ; botany ; 
; age him to search for truth. If his environment —. - vo the 

if they does not allow adequate experience to fulfill these oe Usefu arts such as medicine, engineer- 
ill haye | desires for information, then the library should ing, ve COS 
ture has | afford opportunity to gain the material second- 700-7 "9 Fine arts such as architecture; needle- 
; ial work; painting, music ; amusements. 
We feel , 800-899 Literature; poems; dramas; essays in 
ne-house The classroom period frequently fails to pre- 


all languages. 
900-999 History; travel; collective biography ; 
history of all countries and all ages. 
Bicgraphy—lives of individuals are arranged al- 
phabetically by names of the person written about. 


> results | seat enough material to satisfy the child’s inter- 
ystem. est. It is to both pupil and teacher advantage, 
ndon the | then, to encourage him to use the library as a 
the ex- | source of enlightenment. 


-_— 





he legis- The teacher whose attitude toward education is 2. Show Students Where and How Library Ma- 

progressing with our new trends will soon realize terials Are Kept. Files available for public ‘oon 
are at- the value of carrying on a program of activity A. Every library has a card catalogue. These 
ne mem- that will frequently send the student to the li- 


files are usually kept in three ways. 


s attack brary for his information. But in order to meet 1. The Subject File—where books are record- 


a clear | the situation practically and efficiently, he must ed on cards according to the subject treated in 
as they ) have a previous introduction to the library and te heals 
of state __ all its phases. 2. The Author File—where books are re- 
Ps | The library unit can a made sir tas preteen: corded on cards according to the name of the 
one. It would be difficult to make any definite person who wrote the book. 
> gradu- | program for such an activity, but every teacher 3. The Title File—where you may look for 
lege, but | can organize ideas so as to meet the demand of the title of the book and be referred to its num- 
of these | the group with whom she is working. ber and classification. 
and 11% Consultation with a group of twelve librarians Each card will in each of the above mentioned 
had not | brought out the following suggestions to help in files give complete information about the book— 
gether a | establishing basic material for use in an activity title, author, publisher, number, etc. Sometimes a 
program on the use of the library. These hints brief summary is included. 
ent that will aid in directing the student to the full knowl- B. Picture Files. Pictures mounted on standard 
wis edge of the services and benefits that may be de- size paper and filed according to subject matter 
ON MEE rived by knowing the functions of his library and they represent are found in almost every library. 
the edu- how to use it. Groups of pictures dealing with special topics are 
oa | 1. Acquaint the Student with the System of Li- placed in folders and marked under appropriate 
| brary Classification. The Dewey Decimal System headings. Cross references are often used in this 
to regu: | should be presented briefly, as it is the one used file. These are allowed to be taken from the li- 
hout the in almost all libraries. Students should understand brary for school use, study, lecture, ete. 
the classifications by which all books are num- C. Newspaper Files. It is customary for li- 
ssible My | bered so as to fall into the ten classes—000-009 braries to file newspapers of local interest for 
ire as tf General Works. Books that deal with no partic. longer periods than others, but clippings are fre- 
at counts | ular subject such as encyclopedias, periodicals. quently kept on file and a means of tabulation for 
109-199 Philosophy; psychology; ethics. these is available for the public to use. Papers 
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are bound and may be taken out of the library for 
special reasons. It would stand to reason that the 
most proper procedure would be to confine the 
use of newspapers to the room where they are 
kept, since they are so easily destroyed. 


D. New Books. Bulletins keep the public in- 
formed of new books in the library. Files are 
kept where you may check recent additions in the 
library, if space does not warrant the display of 
all books received. 

E. Magazines. These are on file in separate 
places from books. They are bound, catalogued, 
and are for public use. The magazines circulate 
as do books. Current issues are placed in heavy 
covers and scattered about the reading rooms. 
Some are kept in drawers. 

F. Bulletin Boards and what they might tell you. 
These are an indispensable means of keeping the 
public informed. They appear in all corners of a 
well. ordered library. They consist of various 
kinds of bulletins. Each type of information board 
is usually given its own place. They consist of 
recently added fiction lists, biography, magazine, 
pictures, teacher magazine, rules of the library. 

3. Direct the Students to Use the Library Aids 
and Helps. 

We should guide the students to the sources that 
will inform them of materials to which they do 
not have access. Very often the library keeps val- 
uable books apart, and these must be asked for and 
used only in the library rooms. This list might 
be enlarged, but it will help us realize many phases 
of the library that the pupil should know. 

Readers Guide. 

Index to Poetry and Recitations. 
Index to Short Stories. 
Children’s Catalogue. 
Junior Book of Authors. 
Living Authors. 

Guide to Drawing. 
Encyclopedias. 
Periodicals. 

Newspapers. 

Cumulative Records. 
Catalogues. 

Files. 

Bulletins. 

References. 

Educational Guide. 

Numerous other means of assistance may be se- 
cured in the library. Pupils will be capable of 
making use of the library if they are given proper 
guidance. 


4. Acquaint the Students with the Rules of the 


Library. 


It is only a matter of form that rules are es- 
tablished for the maintenance of order in a li- 
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brary. Common sense tells us how to act in thig 
public place, and young people very soon realize 
that, the quiet manner of those in the library jg 
the manner that they should adopt. 


Most rules of the library refer to the following: 


1. Loaning of books. 

2. Handling and care of books. 

3. Placement of books on shelves. 

4. Circulation of books, magazines, newspa- 
pers of any other material in the library. 

5. Fines and penalties for disregard of rules, 

6. Reading rooms and their use. 

7. Study rooms and their use. 

8. Hours the library i3 open. 

9. Membership qualifications in the library, 

Many more may be added to this list, depend. 
ing upon the library’s need for special ruling, 

Presenting to the student the wealth of material 
and information that affords vast realms of read- 
ing and study references in the library is one of 
the most valuable assets the teacher can offer him, 
Indeed his interests will grow, and as he accump- 
lates more knowledge his desires for reading will 
increase. His inquisitive nature finds reward 
among the fascinating books that are daily being 
published for him. 

Having led him to the library and accomplished 
the task of making him familiar with the organi- 
zation of it, the teacher may now safely foster a 
program that will send the students of her class 
regularly to browse among books. The immense 
value of this type of activity will be recognized 
in the classroom where an abundance of informa: 
tion and knowledge will be offered by individuals 
in the class. 





Extra-Curricular Activities 
for the Handicapped 


Maser F. E. Berry 


Onondaga County Guidance Director, 
Syracuse, New York 


If six-sevenths of the objectives of secondary 
education are the foundation for our extra-cur- 
ricular activities and we would aid in the devel- 
opment of the whole child, there should be espe- 
cial attention to those activities for the handi- 
capped. In many school classes, each student only 
writes to the absent member, little thinking of 
the invalid’s task of acknowledgeing each message 
separately. It might be interesting and helpful to 
know how one handicapped child's needs are met. 

S is 2 ten year old girl who in spite of 
a tubercular spine, of being continually on 4 
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Science in the High School Assembly 


C, K. CHRESTENSEN 


Science Instructor, Clairton Public Schools, Clairton, Pennsylvania 


PART II 


NovELTY PRoGRAM 

HE SCIENCE TEACHER may use the fluor- 

escent paints and liquids to develop several in- 
teresting programs. ‘he materials used in these 
demonstrations are not expensive, and it is a sim- 
ple matter to treat them with chemical paints. In 
describing methods for the preparation of the par- 
aphernalia, only a limited number of suggestions 
can be given. The ingenious teacher will find 
much to add to this list. 

A few suggestions regarding the treatment of 
materials with the fluorescent liquids and paints 
will not be out of place here. White paper gives 
a dark purple fluorescence. Because it is dark 
in the cold light, it makes a good background for 
the fluorescent paints. Any surface which is to 
be painted should be given a good thick covering 
to prevent dark spots from showing through the 
fluorescent material. The ultra-violet paints do 
not fluoresce well on a dark background. It is 
well to paint these surfaces with ordinary flat 
white paint. This should be permitted to dry 
thoroughly before applying the fluorescent cov- 
ering. The cellulose paint has a tendency to draw 
oi contract in drying. Such painted materials as 
artificial leaves, paper and light cardboard should 
be placed between sheets of paper as soon as the 
cuter painted surface is dry. These should be 
weighted to prevent curling. 

Several other requirements must be met in or- 
der to give the demonstration. The exhibitor must 
have an auditorium that can be darkened. This is 
necessary because ultra-violet luminous paints will 
not fluoresce in white light. If the school does not 
have such an auditorium, the program will have to 
be given at night. In a large auditorium a sec- 
ond requirement is a screen that will act as a 
reflector for the rays from the ultra-violet lamp. 
This can easily be made by the shop student from 
light wallboard and three-quarter inch lumber. It 
should be made in hinged sections with a total 
width of about eight feet and a height of six feet. 
This background is valuable in giving better lu- 
minous effects. If the Nico tube is used, the lamp 
or tube may be placed on the floor permitting 
the rays to be thrown up against the screen. This 
has the special advantage of permitting the student 
or teacher demonstrator to exhibit the violet lu- 
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minous materials without the obstruction of the 
lamp. Another requirement demands an ordinary 
source of electric light. This is necessary to give 
contrast in showing the fluorescent materials. The 
footlights in an auditorium or an ordinary flood- 
light may be used. In using the footlight, a tin 
reflector will aid in concentrating the light so that 
it does not shine on the screen. With this arrange- 
ment, the ultra-violet light may be left on all the 
time. The incandescent light should be arranged 
so that it can be snapped on and off at the dis- 
cretion of the exhibitor. 


The program as described in the following sec- 
tions, using the mercury tube as the light source, 
may be given to small audiences or in large au- 
ditoriums. 


[PREATMENT OF PARAPHERNALIA 

In explaining this section, reference will be 
made to the various formulas given in Part I. In 
order to be clearly understood, the term “liquids” 
will mean water or alcohol solutions containing 
the dissolved fluorescent chemicals, while the term 
“paint” will mean the cellulose paints previous!yv 
described. 

Fluorescent Cloth. Luminous pieces of cloth 
may be prepared by dipping rayon or muslin in 
the liquids. One square yard of cloth dipped in 
each of the solutions and permitted to dry will 
give beautiful fluorescent effects under the rays 
o: cold light. Red, orange, yellow, and blue may 
be prepared in this way. In producing green, the 
cloth should be sprayed with the benzol liquid to 
get the best result. This material when dry has 
the disadvantage of rubbing off. A more per- 
manent color may be produced by painting the 
cloth with a thin solution of the green fluores- 
cent paint. 

Beautiful effects may be produced by spraying 
the fluorescein liquid on the cloth. A sprayer of 
the type used for killing flies may be used to dis- 
perse the liquid. The spray material should not 
cover the cioth entirely, but should leave it with 
spots ranging from the size of a quarter on down 
to tiny specks. When this is viewed in the black 
light, it preduces an effect similar to the ap- 
pearance of the Milky Way on a clear starlit 
night. The red and blue liquids used in the man- 
ner just described give almost as startling effects. 

The teacher or student exhibiting the fluores- 
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cent cloth should have the audience clearly un- 
derstand the meaning of the term “fluorescence.” 
One method of accomplishing this is to show them 
bright pieces of ordinary cloth, first in white light 
and then in the violet light. The writer has used 
a red bandanna handkerchief, an American flag, 
and an embroidered scarf. When these materials 
are brought within range of the violet rays, they 
have practically no color. It should be explained 
to the audience that the ultra-violet light does not 
affect this material. If the exhibitor then shows 
the fluorescent chemical cloth, the audience will 
have little difficulty in understanding the differ- 
ence between fluorescence and non-fluorescence. 
The five pieces described should be exhibited at 
one time. An amazing effect is produced when the 
white light is turned out and the cloth held in the 
violet light. The cheap pieces of cloth suddenly 
appear silken. In order to obtain the best effects 
when showing the materials that were sprayed, 
only one piece should be exhibited at one time. 

Colored Yarn. Skeins of white yarn can be 
dyed with the chemical liquids. This product may 
be used to make doilies or it may be shown to the 
audience as a bundle of mixed strands. The yarn 
may be cut into two or three foot lengths and a 
dozen pieces of each kind may be dyed. If these 
strands are then mixed together, the red is the 
only one that can be picked out in ordinary light. 
In the cold light all the colors of the spectrum are 
visible. Interest can be achieved by asking a stu- 
dent to come to the stage and pick out the various 
colors. 

Doilies. The yarn prepared in the preceding 
paragraph may be used to embroider designs on 
cloth. White cloth may be used as a background 





in making the various designs, although darks} 


shades give better results. Quite an interesting} 
contrast can be achieved by working out some «& 
(See phot! 
The background in this Case jy| 


sign on a piece of clean burlap. 
graph, Part I.) 
dark and the fluorescent yarn design provides | 
rare antithesis. The embroidery work necessan | 
in making the doilies provides an interesting proj} 
ect for the domestic science department. 
Luminious Bouquets. Very pretty bouquets may | 
be made by treating artificial flowers with fh! 
orescent paints and liquids. Paper flowers canng! 
be dipped. The flowers should be made after the’ 
crepe paper has been treated with the fluorescey 
liquids. Artificial oak leaves and Japanese lap.’ 
terns may be purchased in the department or no 
elty stores and treated with the paints. If thes! 
leaves are especially dark, they should first 
covered with common white paint. This treatmen! 
provides a better surface and does not destroy the | 
effects of the fluorescent paint. The artificial! 
sprays of oak have five leaves on a stalk. If om! 
leaf is treated with red, another green, and six at 
eight stalks are treated in this way a beautify! 
bouquet will result. Almost as pleasing result? 
may be obtained by painting the Japanese lantern 
similarly. It should be made clear that each of 
these articles should be shown first in ordinary 
hight and then in ultra-violet light to give the flv. 
orescent cortrast. The exhibitor should stan 
several feet from the ultra-violet light with th 
non-fluorescent screen behind him. Further ip- 
formation regarding the preparation of the scree} 
will be given in a subsequent paragraph. 
Colored Vases. After the experimenter has e- 
hibited the flowers to his audience, he must have 
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a place to put them. He can easily provide sev- 
eral fluorescent holders for this purpose. An in- 
expensive vase covered with flat white paint pro- 
yides an excellent surface for the cold light ma- 
terial. The writer has prepared a green and a 
red vase by using the above method. Some cheap 
green glass will fluoresce without treatment. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the program, the flowers 
may be put on a low end table, and left within 
sight of the audience. 


Colored Liquids. Very beautiful luminescent 
materials may be prepared by filling glass tubing 
with fluorescent liquids. The chemistry laboratory 
js almost sure to yield some five foot lengths of 
one-half inch glass tubing. Cut this into 20-inch 
lengths and seal one end by melting in the bunsen 
flame. Fill the tubes with the liquids and stop- 
per with a wooden cork. These give very little 
color in ordinary light, but under the violet light 
the color effect is superb. 

Fluorescent Signs. The ultra-violet green ben- 
zene liquid provides a very unique method of mak- 
ing fluorescent signs. Paper letters for these signs 
may be made in various sizes by the art or me- 
chanical drawing departments. The background 
may be made by covering light wallboard with 
blotting paver or the unfinished side of a piece of 
wall paper. The letters spelling out the name of 
the school or slogan should be attached to this 
covered board with thumb tacks. To make the 
sign fluorescent, the entire covered board should 
be sprayed with the green benzene liquid After 
this has been done, the paper letters may be re- 
moved by taking out the thumb tacks When 
viewed in ordinary light this board will appear to 
be free of any lettering In ultra-violet light the 
background will assume a green color and the 
space covered by the letters will appear black. 
Care should be taken not to permit the ultra-violet 
rays to fall on the sign until it is first exhibited 
in the ordinary light. 

Posters. The art department of the school may 
contribute its share of the program by making pos- 
ters with the fluorescent paints. The cardboard 
used should be white or gray and should not be 
glossy. An open porous type such as “Sterling” 
or “Strathsmore” is best. The art supply room 
will no doubt have some paper that will meet the 
requirement. Various sketches such as flowers 
and country scenes may be made. If the student 
is Clever with his drawing, he may make a dual 
scene. This can be accomplished by painting one 
design with ordinary water colors and then weav- 
img another picture into this with ultra-violet 
paints. Since the water colors are invisible in ul- 
tra-violet lizht, two pictures would be the result. 
In ordinary light the first picture would be seen, 
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while in the ultra-violet light the second scene 
would become visible. The objects on the paper 
should be large if the posters are to be used in a 


large auditorium. 


Fluorescent Skeletons. The novelty stores will 
yield some life sized cardboard skeletons. These 
may be treated with any of the fluorescent paints. 
One way of treating the skeleton is to first coat 
it with the red and then green fluorescent paint. 
These skeletons present a wierd effect and pro- 
duce no end of merriment when exhibited to the 
student audience. 


Fluorescent Costumes. Many amusing effects 
may be produced by making fluorescent costumes. 
This is partly due to the fact that the human skin 
is nearly non-fluorescent. The demonstrator’s 
face and hai:ds, therefore, will appear nearly black 
in the cold light. If a dark suit is worn by the 
performer, he will appear almost invisible, but by 
wearing a light colored tie and handkerchief, 
which have been treated with one of the fluores- 
cent liquids, (yellow or blue,) an intense fluores- 
cence will be visible. A light duster coat made of 
muslin may be treated with the benzol liquid. This 
will appear colorless in incandescent light. The cold 
light will give this fluorescent costume a green 
color. It might be added that the operator should 
not wear such a coat while showing small lumin- 
ous articles, because the reflection of the coat will 
detract too much from the other materials. 


Other costumes for feminine students may be 
made or obtained from some attic. These might 
consist of clothing worn by the lady of twenty 
years ago. If these are of a light color (white, ) 
they may be treated with the fluorescent liquid. 
The domestic science department might work out 
4 very unique and interesting fashion show. Doil- 
ies, drapes, and costumes made of muslin are some 
of the suggested materials. The clever household 
arts and science department might provide material 
for a whole assembly program consisting entirely 
of fluorescent costumes. 


Clown Suits. The ultra-violet luminescent liq- 
uids may be used to treat clothing in other ways. 
Very odd clown costumes for boys may be made 
by treating white trousers, shirts, hats, and other 
clothing with the special liquids. For example, 
ene leg of . pair of white duck trousers dipped in 
the liquid chemical esculin will become light blue 
in the cold light. The other leg without the chem- 
ical treatment will appear black. This gives an 
interesting contrast, because in ordinary incandes- 
cent illumination, the whole garment will appear 
white. Shirts or white coats may be treated simi- 
larly with the red, orange, yellow, blue, and green 
liquids to give many different effects. Hats of a 
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dark color should be given a coating of white 
pzint before the fluorescent material is used. 
Dance Costumes. Interesting dance costumes 
may be worked out in the manner given for clown 
The cloth used should be white muslin 
The material can be treated before the 


clothing. 
or rayon. 
garment is made or the finished costume may be 
immersed in the chemicals. Various arrangements 
will give amazing contrasts. A tap dancer might 
come on the stage in what appeared to be white 
shoes, white gloves, white shorts, black blouse and 
a faded pink tie. In ordinary light this costume 
would not be very attractive. Turn out the in- 
candescent light, leaving the dancer illuminated 
with ultra-violet light, and the shoes become 
green, the gloves yellow, the shorts blue, and the 
tie a deep red. It has been mentioned that the 
human skin does not fluoresce. Therefore, the 
uncovered part of the arms and legs of the dancer 
will appear black. 

Another type of dance costume that gives an 
interesting effect may be produced by making two 
uniforms in coverall style. One-half of each of 
these uniforms may be treated with the yellow liq- 
uid, the other half remaining untreated. In or- 
dinary illumination the costume will be white, but 
in the ultra-violet light one leg and one arm of 
each of the dancers would be visible. Contrasts of 
this kind are sure to create much comment and 
guestioning from an aroused and alert student 
body. It is such awakened interest that gives a 
lasting education and imbues the pupil with an 
urge to launch out into unknown fields of his own. 


Part III of this article will give methods of demon- 
strating practical uses of fluorescence. 





What Price Creative Work? 

Today we talked with an art teacher, adviser to 
her school’s literary-art magazine. It is one of 
the most beautiful of its kind in the world. Its 
pages are filled with illustrations accompanying 
and enlivening the text of stories, poems, essays 
and news items. 

Whole pages devoted to artistic compositions in 
black and white and in color. Some are wood 
blocks and others linoleum cuts. But each and 
every one represents student creative work, long 
hours of thought and labor. Each one is done for 
the fun of accomplishing something and to it is 
added the joy and pleasure of making the school 
magazine a thing of beauty. The success which 
the magazine achieves—for it stands at the top 
in all ratings—is felt by all the students of the 
school, individually and collectively. They are 
proud of it, for it is “theirs.” 

Having before us the announcement of the re- 
sults of a “creative” art group listing in dollars 
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and cents the standing of each entry, \,e asked 
the teacher how much of an appropri ction she 
would need if she had to solicit her copy in gimj. 
lar terms, if she had to place a price tag on each 
page or item. 

A smile, a shrug, but no answer. 
be one ?—Editorial in the School Press Review, 


CX yuld there 





School Records Versus 
Court Records 


Faye Nrxon 
School Nurse, Goshen High School, Goshen, Ing 


Twenty-nine present, one absent. 

One noisy, never-too-clean hulk of boyhood to 
be dropped from the roll. The home room teacher 
removed the now useless card from her files and 
placed it with the other permanent withdrawals, 


Indifferently at first she glanced at the record, 
Was there anything there to show just why this 
boy of normal intelligence should be on his way, 
as she had just learned, to the State Reformatory 
instead of the baseball field with his pals? Out. 
side of the fact that he was not very alert and 
sometimes sullen when corrected, she knew very 
little about him. He evidently had failed in some 
grade, as the card showed him one year over-age 
for his grade. Why had he failed? Health re- 
port indicated glasses fitted by Junior Red Cross 
when in fourth grade. She remembered sending 
him to the nurse with the tooth-ache once. Did 
What was done? She had never checked 
to see. She wished now she had. 

What about his home life? Did he come to 
school well fed and in pleasant frame of mind to 
tackle his day’s work? He evidently went hunt- 
ing or fishing sometimes, because once he brought 
her a caterpillar starting to spin its winter bed. 
He had found it down by the river, he said. She 
had taken time to thank him, but it was the per- 
functory thanks of dismissal. All year he had 
sat in her room through the home room period, and 
yet she could not venture a guess as to his real in- 
terests. Certainly it wasn’t school work, although 
he made passing grades. Her curiosity grew as 
she pondered. What was lacking in this boy's 
life? 

In a beautiful little city like this with a modern 
school system, a fine Boy Scout Organization, 
twenty-three churches, a college, a library, city 
parks for recreation—why couldn’t this normally 
intelligent, apparently healthy boy be content to 
abide by the laws of. civilization? Why should he 
not respect others’ property? Why wasn't he 


he go? 


(Continued on page 220) 
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Let’s Give an Operetta 


G. G. STARR 


Superintendent of Schools, Arcanum, Ohio 


VERY SCHOOL—elementary, junior high, or 
senior high—should give an operetta at least 
once a year. Not only will this exposition be an 
answer to the interrogation “Why?” but an at- 
tempt will be made here to include an answer to 
such questions as “What ?,” “When?” and “How 2?” 
First, ‘et us turn our attention to some reasons 
why every school should give an operetta. 


1. It provides an incentive for vocal mu- 
sic. At the present time in some of our 
schools much emphasis is being placed on 
instrumental music at the sacrifice of vocal 
music. Money is being spent for expensive 
instruments and uniforms, with too little ap- 
propriated for vocal music. Frequently a 
possible reason for this is that a good band 
makes a fine showing at athletic contests 
and parades. Vocal music is relegated too 
often to the singing of a few school songs 
and a little group singing, which may or 
may not have much musical merit. A strong 
instrumental program is important but there 
should be a better balance between vocal 
and instrumental music. 

Perhaps one reason why good bands are 
appearing in our schools at the sacrifice of 
vocal music is due to the fact that more op- 
portunities present themselves for partici- 
pation. The public sees the instrumental ac- 
tivities of the school in action and is favor- 
able to expenditures in this direction. The 
operetta offers similar opportunities for at- 
tention in the vocal field. 

2. The operetta, besides offering an in- 
centive for vocal music, serves as a means 
of evaluating the quality of the work being 
done in the school. It is granted that a 
good share of the music program should be 
cf an appreciative nature, but also a fea- 
ture of its success is directly related to the 
performance angle. A progressive system of 
education should be given from kindergar- 
ten to grade twelve through the various sta- 
ges of rhythmic training, tonic training, and 
part singing, which will result in a high 
quality of group singing for many and in- 
dividual performance for a few. 

The production of an operetta of some 
difficulty and of musical merit bespeaks the 
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fact that this phase of the music program 
is being taken care of in the school. This 
is as it should be, for vocal music has had 
an important place in the leisure time ac- 
tivities of man from time immemorial. An 
argument for its rightful place in the cur- 
riculum should be unnecessary. 

3. Not only does the operetta offer a 
splendid opportunity for the music depart- 
ment to demonstrate what is being done in 
regard to vocal music in the school, but its 
production can provide for the cooperative 
activity of several departments of the school. 
The dramatic department can coach the 
speaking parts; the home economics depart- 
ment can design and make the costumes; the 
industrial arts department can make the 
scenery; the art department can paint the 
scenery; the physical educational depart- 
ment can teach the dances; the science de- 
partment can take care of the lighting and 
scenic effects; and the commercial depart- 
ment can take charge of the business man- 
agement and the printing of the programs. 


Secondly, as an answer to some of the remain- 


questions listed above—‘*What?” “When?” 
“How?” we shall describe an effort which 


has been made during the past few years in the 
Arcanum (Ohio) High School. 


1. In selecting the operetta several com- 
panies publishing operettas are requested to 
send copies on approval for study by a com- 
mittee composed of the music supervisor, 
dramatic coaches, industrial arts instruc- 
tor, and several outstanding music students 
of the high school. From the operettas sent, 
one is selected which has musical merit and 
which is suitable for the student body. Dur- 
ing the past three years “Chonita,” based on 
the music of Franz Liszt, “Enchanted Isle” 
based on the music of Chopin, and “An Old 
Kentucky Garden,” based on the music of 
Stephen Foster, have been given. 

2. After the operetta books arrive, the 
music and dramatic departments select and 
post parts of the operetta to be used in the 
“try outs” for the principal characters. Any- 
one wishing to try out for a part secures a 
book from the student librarian. At the 
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In white light this costume consists of white shoes, 
gloves, shorts, a dark blouse, and a red tie. 


“try outs” members of a committee com- 
posed of music supervisor, dramatic coaches, 
and physical education instructor select the 
cast of characters, also the stage choruses. 
Another chorus, which sits in the front 
seats of the auditorium, is also selected to 
help with the group singing. 

3. A definite date about three weeks in 
the future is set for the presentation of 
the operetta, and practices are scheduled. 

At first, the practices are separate—the 
dramatic department with the speaking parts, 
the music supervisor with the chorus mem- 
bers, and the physical education instructor 
with the dance numbers. At the same time, 
the home economics department starts work 
on the costumes, the industrial arts depart- 
ment on the scenery, and the commercial 
department on the advertising, ticket sale, 
and programs. 

The practices are held during an activity 
period each day on the school program. For 
two or three weeks, while preparations are 
being made for the operetta, other activities 
are curtailed somewhat, and a unified ef- 
fort is given the operetta. 

After a week of separate practices by the 
diferent groups, the entire operetta cast is 
put together. During this second week two 
evening practices are held. At the begin- 
ning of the third week, the scenery is put 
in place, and the costumes are ready for use. 
A dress rehearsal is held the evening before 
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the operetta is given, with perhaps one other 
evening practice during the third week. 

4+. In retrospect over the past few weeks, 
the operetta has been seen to grow from an 
activity sponsored entirely by the music de- 
partment, with about twenty-five students 
participating, to one where several depart- 
ments engage cooperatively in the Project, 
with over one hundred students taking part, 
The audience has at the same time more 
than doubled. 

The operetta has taken its place as one of 
the outstanding events of the year with sty- 
dents both boys and girls vying for places on 
the cast. 

Not only the school but other groups of 
the community have helped with the oper- 
etta. A local art class of adults with their 
instructor have helped with the painting oj 
the scenery; a sewing project in the county 
has helped with the costumes; and several 
alumni of the school have supplemented the 
orchestra which was depleted as many who 
played in the high school orchestra were in 
the operetta. 

Yes, every school should have an operetta. If 
this article had been written by a music supervisor 
instead of a school administrator, the arguments 
would have been more convincing. Nevertheless, 
the principal or superintendent should see to it that 
the vocal music of the school has its rightful 
place in the school program, by giving his encour- 
agement and assistance. 


In the ultra violet light the dancer becomes almost 
invisible. The shoes become green, the shorts blue, 
the gloves yellow and the tie red, while the blouse re- 
mains black, 
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Extra-Curricular Activities in the 
Commercial Course 


RosBert FINcH 


Barberton Central High School, Barberton, Ohio 


N THE commercial course, as in other courses, 

the extra-curricular activities have become more 
than a training for the use of leisure time. We 
have come to realize that the so-called extra-cur- 
ricular activities are really a vital part of the thing 
we are trying to accomplish. A valuable part of 
our training is now given outside of the classroom, 
through the complete “school program” as we now 
call it. 

THE MIMEOGRAPHED SCHOOL PAPER 

Mimeographing is a part of commercial work, 
and thus in many cases it has fallen the lot of the 
commercial teacher to organize, plan, and publish 
the school paper. Thousands of schools throughout 
the country have adopted this form of school pub- 
lication. 

The low cost of publication, combined with a 
high student interest, has been responsible for its 
tremendous popularity. The materials necessary 
are inexpensive, and the work may be taught in 
connection with typewriting in the commercial de- 
partment. The high degree of interest on the part 
of the students is due to the fact that they not 
only write the articles but publish the paper as well. 

As a part of the school program, however, defi- 
nite objectives should be set up for the mimeo- 
graphed school paper. Here are some of these 
objectives : 

First: As a school paper it should bring before 
the student body a complete and accurate account 
of all student activities—curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular. It should bind all the many activities of 
the school into one unit; it should present a re- 
flection of the school’s activities. 

Second: The school paper should encourage stu- 
dent writing. To see something you’ve written 
appear in the school paper is an encouragement to 
attempt further writing and seek a higher stand- 
ard of work. The school paper should also pro- 
vide rudimentary training in the journalistic style 
of writing, which may later be of definite voca- 
tional value to the student. 

Third: The student should be taught to evalu- 
ate facts. He should be taught to discriminate be- 
tween the main facts in the situation and the mere 
details. 

Fourth: The mimeographed paper gives train- 
ing to the commercial students in the mimeograph- 
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ing process. A knowledge of the process is of 
definite vocational value, and it should work hand 
in hand with the commercial department. 

Fifth: It gives students an actual opportunity 
for selling experience—selling subscriptions to fel- 
low students and advertising to local merchants. 

Sixth: It gives the student training in the keep- 
ing of financial and business records, such as must 
be kept in the publishing of a successful paper. 

Seventh: It gives the students training in art 
work. [Illustrations and drawings must be pre- 
pared for the paper, and the students are given an 
opportunity to display artistic talent. 

Eighth: It teaches students to be dependent upon 
themselves. All the work on the school paper 
should be done by the students themselves. They 
should write the articles, type the material, and 
carry out the publishing of the paper. The teacher 
in charge should be merely an ADVISER, not an 
editor. 

THE COMMERCIAL CLUB 

The scope of the field of business is so wide 
that it is almost impossible to bring into the com- 
mercial curriculum all of its many phases. In 
order that the student’s conception of business does 
not become too narrow and the gap between the 
classroom and actual business too wide, a Com- 
mercial Club is a necessary part of the Commer- 
cial program in any school. 


One of the best methods of bridging this gap 
is by means of the field trip. A much abused 
method of teaching, it has received some severe 
criticism. Properly handled, however, the field 
trip can be an immensely worthwhile part of the 
commercial program. 

The selection of the places to be visited must 
be made with care. Some business houses are not 
favorable to visits by groups of students, as it dis- 
rupts their work. On the other hand some busi- 
ness houses are deeply interested in conducting 
students through their establishments. 

The teacher should make one or two visits to 
the establishment before the trip. The students 
should then be given an understanding of what 
they are to look for when the visit is made. The 
students should realize that there is something to 
be gained from such a visit and that it is more 
than a holiday excursion. A club discussion fol- 
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lowing the trip is often of value in summing up 
the benefits of the visit. 

Only small groups should be taken through the 
establishments at one time. It may be necessary 
to divide the group into two or three units, but 
much more will be gained from the visit by such 
a procedure. 

An office equipment salesroom, where the stu- 
dent may see the latest developments in office 
machines demonstrated, is often an excellent field 
trip. A trip through a jarge office is also of value 
if permission can be secured. 

Banks, telephone exchanges, and some types of 
manufacturing firms are also valuable sources for 
field trips. Large newspaper plants are almost 
certain to offer interesting and educational visits. 

Guest speakers, if they are carefully chosen, are 
often of value on the commercial club program. 
Care must be taken, however, to select speakers 
who will not “go over the heads” of the students. 

Many commercial clubs are also making exten- 
sive use of motion pictures in their club programs. 
It is impossible to visit all types of industries and 
business houses. The motion picture, however, 
fills a much needed place in the school program, 
not only in commercial club work, but in all phases 
of school activity. 

Interesting educational pictures may be obtained 
from state film libraries, governmental agencies 
and private film commercial 
agencies also distribute films free of charge ex- 
cept for transportation. 


libraries. Many 


Another important method of broadening the 
student’s concept of business is by club discus- 
sions. Such subjects as Salesmanship, Advertis- 
ing and Commercial Law, which may not be a part 
of the regular curriculum may well be discussed 
with profit. 

For example, a very interesting club program 

can be built around a discussion of radio adver- 
tising or the work of the Better Business Bureaus. 
The discussions, however, must be interesting, in- 
formal affairs or the entire purpose of the meet- 
ing will be killed. 
A tremendous responsibility has been placed 
upon the shoulders of commercial teachers as ad- 
visers of school papers and commercial clubs. 
However, in all club meetings the teacher should 
be in the background as much as possible. The 
students should be made to feel that the meet- 
ing belongs to them. 

These activities should be “after 
school” diversions for the students; they should be 
a vital part of our school program. 


more than 


1. R. E. Finch, “The Mimeographed School Paper,’’ 
THE BALANCE SHEET, September, 1936, 
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School Records Versus Court Records 
(Continued from page 216) 


willing to work for money to buy his tennis shoes, 
instead of stealing automobile tires to sell to a 
junk man? Where could she find the answers to 


these questions? Were there other boys in her 


same group, and girls too, to whom she might giye 


a friendly interest if she but knew their need? 
Maybe there were other problems important jn 
boys’ and girls’ lives besides merely checking 
knowledge of facts learned. 


Attitudes and emotional control surely influence 
one’s happiness more than dates in history, im- 
portant as dates may be. But in order to check 
these the teacher must know more about each sty- 
dent. She must contact all sources of informa- 
tion—the home, the school nurse, the coach, the at- 
tendance officer, and former teachers. She and 
her students must have personal friendly talks, 
more parties, more trips together. She must keep 
more records. She must weigh her data. She must 
learn more about child psychology in order to in- 
terpret it. She must study the community envir- 
cnment. She must understand the beginning symp- 
toms of delinquency and the best methods to over- 
She must go farther and 
deeper into the mysteries of mental hygiene. 


come such tendencies. 


Why is this child shy; this one over-bold? Why 
does James stutter and Nancy bite her finger- 
nails ? 

Whew! What a lot to know and think about 
in this business of being a teacher! Of course 
she couldn't learn all this about each of her stu- 
dents but she could concentrate on those in her 
group. If she couldn't take a spe- 
cial interest in all that group, she could choose 
five, ten, fifteen—as many as her enthusiasm de- 
creed. With the facts compiled for easy refer- 
ences, she couid pass on this information to the 
next home room teacher. If such a card had 
come to her when she was assigned these students, 
her interest would have been more easily aroused. 
If occasionally some teacher, lacking in child un- 
derstanding, wrote “hopeless liar and a cheat” she 
could be big enough to set herself at work to find 
the underlying cause, rather than to allow a feel- 
ing of distaste influence her against the offend- 
This would mean seeing less movies, 


home room 


ing one. 
hearing fewer radio dramas, reading less maga- 
zine stories, bringing home fewer bridge prizes, 
but perhaps ‘it would mean a more colorful per- 
sonality, a deeper enjoyment of her job, a satis- 
faction not checked in dollars and cents. 


As our home room teacher put on her hat to 
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start home, she remembered a story she heard an 
educator tell in a state meeting. It was about an 
experiment conducted by a sociology class in a 
slum district. 
tabulated, checked and recorded as certain to be- 


Two hundred and some boys were 
come delinquents. Ten years later when the re- 
search workers went back for the check up they 
were astounded to find that all but a small per- 


centage of the boys were decent, law-abiding citi- 
zens. 

In amazement they asked, “Why didn’t you go 
wrong?” Invariably came the reply, “Aunt Han- 
nah told me not to.” Aunt Hannah had been a 
cevoted teacher who brought about the miracle. 
Surely such a record was reward enough for one 
in any profession. 


Anti-Gyp Education 


Cc. &. 


HERRING 


Principal, Central High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


ID YOU attend the fair this year? No doubt, 

you saw many of the students of your school 
there, but where did you see them? Were they 
grouped in admiring circles around the very inter- 
esting school and farm exhibits? Were they get- 
ting new ideas for school projects or for class’ dis- 
cussion? In short, were they spending their time 
and their money on the many worth-while features 
of the fair, or 
chanted groups drawn by a skilled barker before 
some game of chance? 

How many of them did you watch as they threw 
away nickel after nickel—or even quarter after 
quarter—in a vain attempt to win something for 
nothing? How many did you see spending money 


where they to be found in en- 


you knew should have been used for books or for 
warm clothing — spending it for a cheap passing 
thrill, taking a chance on winning the beautiful 
Indian blanket, the gold wrist watch, the basket of 
groceries, the rifle? And how many of these, same 
youngsters have you seen later perhaps even thumb- 
ing their way back home because they had gambled 
away even car-fare—tired, hungry, empty-handed 
and with an uneasy feeling of having wasted their 
hard-earned money, of having “paid too much for 
their whistle’—which didn’t 
get. 

For many years, just before fair time, I have 
tried to warn the 
rackets, and have urged them to get some value or 
at least some real fun from spending their money, 
instead of gambling it away at such terrific odds. 

When we begin to analyze this situation we 
must first remember that the operator of a game 
of chance concession pays an enormous fee for the 
privilege of setting up his stand along the mid- 
way. It is plain to any one that he must be there 
for profit, and not to give something away. In- 
deed he must make large enough profits during 
the short carnival season—about three months—to 
support him during his long idle period. This type 


whistle they even 


my students about some of 
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of racketeer uses his knowledge of mathematical 
probability to fleece us, who are supposed to teach 
the fundamentals which expose the fallacies by 
which he makes his lavish living. 

He preys especially upon our adolescent boys 
and girls. His two most profitable days are usually 
the children’s days at the fair, when attendance 
reaches its highest peak. For every click of the 
turnstyle at the main entrance gate to the fair- 
grounds he sees in his own mind a nice percent in 
his till. 

The high school boys and girls who have not 
been cautioned about these rackets, offer perfect 
targets for a clever crook. They do not know that 
the wheel is leaded so that the lucky numbers 
usually draw only the cheapest prizes—not the 
tempting basket of groceries. 

They do not know that on the wheel of chance 
the numbers which draw the nice juicy hams are 
made of hard wood so that the darts will not stick 
in them. 

They do not realize that one of the laws they 
study in high school physics is used when the 
bottoms of the baskets are inclined to make the 
ball rebound instead of remaining inside —to win 
the beautiful Indian blanket. 

They do not realize that the weight-guesser who 
offers to guess their weight within three pounds, 
has a guessing range of six pounds instead of 
three. 

They do not know that the most tempting gamb- 
ling device of all—the slot machine—is set by the 
operator to pay off any percent he wishes—some 
times as high as 95% losses to 5% winnings. 

They do not know that many operators hire a 
“bouncer” whose business it is to see to it that any- 
one who may have caught on to the tricks does 
not continue to win too frequently. 

They do not remember that their advanced alge- 
bra will figure out for them the exact odds against 
winning even in a straight game of chance—and 
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will show them conclusively that the cards are in- 
deed “stacked” against them. 

Surely we owe it to our students to try to pro- 
tect them from the worst of these grafts and 
“rackets.” 

At Central High School in Oklahoma City, 
Lieutenant Reed of the Police Vice Squad, brought 
a very convincing demonstration to an assembly of 
boys. He brought to the stage two slot machines 
which, he expained, had been set at 60% for the 
operator and 40% for the player—“‘An unusually 
liberal pay-off for the player,” he said. Four boys 
operated the machines for twenty minutes with 
slugs he provided. On a blackboard a tally was 
kept of losses and winnings. The machines paid 
off almost as they had been set to pay off, and at 
the end of the demonstration the record showed 
graphically that it is impossible to win at the other 
fellow’s game. 

May I suggest, that just before the next car- 
nival, circus or fair comes to your town, you open 
your school to discussion of some of these 
“rackets.” You, yourself, may be surprised at some 
of the things you will learn from the observations 
and experiences of your students. They, on their 
part, will find the midway much more enjoyable 
when they learn to watch for the tricks at the 
games of chance, and let the “suckers” lose the 
money. 





Extra-Curricularizing in the 
Classroom 


LILLIAN SHUSTER 


Director of Extra-Curricular Activities, Ponca 
City Senior High School, Ponca City, Okla. 


Extra curricular activities usually gain momen- 
tum after the ball begins rolling, provided, of 
course, that the ball is properly formed and the 
pathway is kept in condition. 

Curricular activities sometimes prove to be less 
active and less interesting. Sometimes lack of 
activity and variety in curricular courses results 
in less learning, less originality, and less worth- 
while concomitants. These in turn fail to lead 
the student into further pursuit of the subject 
and give him a lesser amount of personal satis- 
faction, to say nothing of little appreciation of 
the subject and its relative importance in life. 

An enriched and practical interpretation of the 
subject, student interpreted in as far as it is pos- 
sible, often carries a group of students out of the 
“the book said” or the “ ‘closed at night’ on the 
front of the text” attitude toward preparation for 
the day’s discussion. Range for individuality will 
often lead to greater interest and more effort, and 
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therefore to more learning and appreciation. The 
spirit of the class and the fun the teacher gets 
from her association with the class are often very 
close kin, and @ rather accurate index of the mo- 
rale of the situation. 

The following poem shows that this sophomore 
geometry student had developed some apprecia- 
tion of the subject and enjoyed writing this trib- 
ute to geometry for the preface for a “Book on 
Plane Geometry” made up of chapters written and 
illustrated by members of her class on such syb- 
jects as Geometry in Snow Flakes, Geometry in 
Jewelry, Dress Designs, Sports and Geometry, 
Geometry in Racing Cars, Quilt Blocks, Furni- 
ture, Bridges, Hydraulic Pumps, Butterflies, ete, 
These were bound in an attractive cover made by 
a classmate and typed by members of the class, 


GEOMETRY 


Geometry was used long, long ago, 
By the Egyptians, Archimedes and Plato 
From the stars they got their start, 
And thus developed this priceless art. 
ae Marta Be 
Thus it came down through the ages, 
Passing through the different stages, 
Until it reached the present day, 
When we are taught the modern way. 


Angles, circles, lines and squares, 
Catch the pupils in many snares, 
When they gare trying to do their best, 
In this priceless art to pass each test. 


Now we see it every day, 

In just about most any way— 
Nature is the best of these, 

For it includes the flowers and trees. 


Buttons, dresses, ties and socks, 
Even granny’s old quilt blocks, 

Have an angle, line or square, 
Which would make a person stare. 


Ships, airplanes, cars and carts, 
Garters, chimneys and auntie’s tarts, 

A boy’s suspenders, wall paper, books, 
Geometry every where one looks. 


ELIzABETH McNEESE, 
Then a Sophomore in Ponca City High School. 


No doubt the time will soon come when there 
will be no distinction between curricular and ex- 
tra-curricular activities. Inspired teachers and 
students will enrich the curriculum until it will 
include all of living, patterned after life situations 
and without the traditional fences. 
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The Haldane Weekly is a school newspaper 
published by the Cold Spring Recorder for the 
Haldane High School, Cold Springs, New York. 
The Recorder published the contents of The Hal- 
dane Weekly in its own columns for the general 
public, then at a nominal cost supplies the school 
with reprints of the school material. 





One of the largest orchestras ever assembled 
will be presented at the 1939 Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition on Treasure Island where 1,500 
Junior Musicians of America will play in mass 
concert. 

A recent order from Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan, took the last available Volume VII of 
School Activities. The supply of Volume I, Vol- 
ume VI, and Volume VIII has been exhausted for 
some time. A few combinations of consecutive 
numbers from September, 1930, through May, 
1934, (Vols. II to V) are still available at the reg- 
ular subscription price. 





The American Vocational Association’s annual 
convention was held in Baltimore, Maryland, De- 
cember Ist to 4th. The executive secretary of 
this organization is Dean F. C. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 





The Challenge is a mimeographed publication is- 
sued monthly by the faculty of the Murphy Jun- 
ior High School, Atlanta, Georgia. It consists of 
some dozen pages of critical annotations or maga- 
zine articles supplied by the various members of 
the school faculty for the information of other 
members of that faculty. Since obviously no 
teacher can read all good articles, this publica- 
tion serves an important purpose. H. O. Bur- 
gess is principal of the school. 





Louisiana is setting an educational example for 
other states by spending $550,000 for free library 
books for distribution among its public, private 
and parochial schools on the theory that “good 
books make good pupils.” 





On December 3rd the Theodore Roosevelt Jun- 
lor High School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, held 
its eighth annual “Open School Day,” at which pa- 
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trons were guests for the entire school day, in- 
cluding the lunch hour and “after school” activi- 
ties. 


SAVING Our SCHOOLS 


Christian Science Monitor, international news- 
paper, is publishing an outstanding series of 52 ma- 
jor articles entitled Saving Our Schools. A few 
statements from the Monitor series are: 

One-fourth of all the public school teachers in 
the United States are forced to feed, shelter, and 
clothe themselves and their families on $2 a day 
or less. 

Nearly half of the adults in the United States 
have not finished elementary school. 

College graduates number but 3% of the coun- 
try’s population. 

No education facilities whatever are provided 
for some 2,750,000 children in our nation, wealth- 
iest in the world. 





A “family ticket” to its school plays is featured 
by the Rosalia (Kansas) High School, according 
to an item in THE ROSALIA, its mimeographed 
newspaper. 


JANUARY AND THE SAYINGS OF Poor RICHARD 


Benjamin Franklin, whose birthday is celebrated 
on January 17, is widely quoted as the author of 
many maxims that may properly give use to New 
Year’s resolutions. 

Saving 


A fat kitchen makes a lean will. 

Necessity never made a good bargain. 

Keep adding little to little and soon there will 
be a great heap. 

If you do not learn to save then all else you 
learn will be of little value. 

There are three faithful friends, an old wife, an 
old dog, and ready money. 

If you, too, would be wealthy, think of saving 
as well as of getting. All are not equally quali- 
fied in getting money, but it is in the power of ev- 
eryone alike to practice the habit of saving. 


Economy 


Shun extravagance; a little leak will sink a big 
ship. 
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If you know how to spend less than you get, you 

have the philosopher’s stone. 
Industry 

He that rises late must trot all day. 

God helps those that help themselves. 

The used key is always bright. 

There are lazy minds as well as lazy bodies. 

Never leave till tomorrow that which you can 
do today. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck and God 
gives all things to industry. 

The way to wealth is just as plain as the way 
to market; it chiefly depends upon two things—in- 
dustry and frugality. 

Development of Personality 

Let thy discontents be thy secret. 

Love your enemies, for they tell you your faults. 

Many complain of their memory; few of their 
judgment. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other, and scarce in that. 

Reading makes a full man—meditation a pro- 
found man—discourse a clear man. 

Human felicity is produced, not so much by 
great pieces of good fortune that seldom happen, 
as by little advantages that occur every day. 





Extra-Curricular Activities for the 
Handicapped 
(Continued from page 212) 
Bradford frame, and of never raising her head 
from her pillow, made all her honor points and 
ranked at the head of her class last year, in both 
curricular and extra-curricular work. 

The problem of transportation was solved first. 
An old-fashioned baby cart was made over, with 
a new reach to give necessary lengthh S—— is 
carried on the frame from her bed to the cart 
or back again. She can be wheeled about the 
hcuse and also out-of-doors. An adjustable desk 
that clamps to the frame was made by the shop 
department at school. Hanging from one corner, 
is a school bag that contains pencil, scissors, cro- 
chet hook, needle, thread, and the “book of the 
hour.” (This school bag saved many steps for 
others and many periods of impatient waiting for 
S .) 

The mother has realized the value of social 
contacts and has aided in planning many things. 
Certain hours are telephone periods. Then the 
friends may call and get an immediate answer 
from S——. Times when other members of the 
household are busy, the child assumes the respon- 
sibility of answering unexpected calls. 

Although the usual type of costume cannot be 
worn by this girl, all holidays are remembered 
and appropriate changes made. Sometimes it is 
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a simple cheesecloth affair in orange and black 
sometimes something in white, or in red, or jp 


seasonal combinations. The pictures, the games, 


the plants, and even the linens used are changed | 


te fit the occasion. 

Once when a home party was planned, S—— 
wrote all the invitations, made all the place cards 
and favors. She helped with the cakes and sal. 
ads. She picked out nut meats and decorated the 


cookies. She is very careful to keep waste papers | 


together to save steps for others. There are many 
ways in which she can help others and take some 
responsibility ‘n the home life. 

S ’s handicraft work includes crocheting, 
knitting, weaving, sewing, embroidering, making 
posters, clay modeling, and decorating all types of 
greeting cards. 

Many types of games with no handicap for an 





invalid are frequently played and enjoyed by her, | 


She is a good loser. There are pets, too: a kitten, 
a turtle, a dog, a colt who comes close to the cart 
for a lump of sugar. 

Her music teacher procured a pasteboard key 
board so that S——- would not forget her finger- 
ing. But she likes to manipulate the real keys 
over her head for simple melodies. A mandolin 
gives her real musical expression. Vocal prac- 
ticing has been kept up and enjoyed by many lis- 
teners. 

An ambulance is not usually a sign of pleasure 
but one has been. It carried S on her cart, 
to a Christmas party for the handicapped. She 
easily took her place in games and contests. 








This child has written many articles for the | 


She enjoys poems, both 
reading and writing. Books! Her supplementary 
reading would shame a senior. She knows how 
to budget her time, for moments must be filled. 
She seeks continually the names and addresses of 
other handicapped children so that she may pass 
or duplicates of gifts or original cards. 

No one calls this girl a cripple, neither does 
anyone avoid mention of her condition. She talks 
quite frankly of her previous period on the frame, 
the trip she took afterward, and where she would 
like to go when this period is over. Nevertheless 
the best thing for the immediate future is not 
overlooked but carefully planned. 

S—— is a perfect example of adjustment to a 
handicap. She passes all the curricular tests given 
her grade at school. She does her share of all 
extra-curricular work. She wins her honor points 
with no favors asked. She takes her place in 
home responsibility. She iills her place in com- 
munity life. All these things have been won only 
by the very best co-operation of her teachers, 
her family, and her friends. 


“Sunshine Exchange.” 
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Negative Rebuttal Plans 
(Continued from page 210) 


is the manner in which the lobbying is controlled. 
[: is the methed of control, rather than the legis- 
lative system, that counts. For example, the state 
of Wisconsin has the most thorough going and 
stringent law ix. the country on this evil. It for- 
bids the influencing of legislators by all methods 
by any method except by the means of public tes- 
timonial. It has been said of the law that it is 
not only a good law, but it has been effective. 

From this condition we can see that it is not the 
type of legislature that we have that counts, but 
it is the law that really counts in controlling legis- 
lation. If we have the same laws as we have to- 
day in the one-house legislature we will have tke 
same evils. The negative, therefore, takes the 
stand that we should reform our present legisla- 
tures instead of adopting a new system and hay- 
ing to adopt the reforms in addition. 


Affirmative Argument: One of the greatest re- 
forms that we have with the unicameral legisla- 
ture is the non-partisan election. 


Negative Refutation: The affirmative are giv- 
ing the unicamera! system credit for a reform 
that is not of necessity a part of the plan. From 
the Congressional Record of February 7, 1935, we 
find that, “The amendment adopted by the people 
of Nebraska a's» provides for the members of 
the legislature being elected on a non-partisan 
ticket. While this provision is not fundamentally 
involved in the one-house legislative plan, it is 
nevertheless of vast importance.” 
that the non-partisan election is not a part of the 
unicameral plan. 


Thus we see 


No one can doubt the advantage of the non- 
partisan election to the cause of good government. 
Since this type of election is so essential to the 
success of the affirmative system they are at- 
tempting to claim that it is a part of their sys- 
tem. Now we have shown that the unicameral 
legislature and non-partisan elections do not go 
hand in hand. The negative therefore propose the 
adoption of the non-partisan election to the two- 
house system. With this reform we will have even 
better legislation than we have had in the past. 

Affirmative Argument: The evils that exist in 
the state legislature cannot be remedied unless we 
adopt the unicameral system. 

Negative Refutation: It will be an easy task to 
bring about many legislative reforms in this 
country without adopting the unicameral system 
of legislation. One of the greatest steps in the 
direction of better government is the American 
Legislators’ Association. This might easily be 
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changed into a research agency that could give the 
best legislative talent of the country to the people 
of the All of 
complished without the adoption of the unicameral 


various states. this could be ac- 
system. 

We would like for the negative to list the re- 
forms that will be brought about by the one-house 
Then we will point out how every 


(Continued on page 246) 


legislature. 








Indian Relics, Beadwork, Coins, Stamps, Min- 
erals, Books, Curios, Old West Photos, 5 Indian 
Arrowheads, 20c: 25 different fine named min- 
erals, $1.00; 10 different foreign coins, 15c; 10 
different foreign bills, 10c; 100 different foreign 
stamps, 10c;, 25 different U. S. Stamps, 10c; 
Indian flint knife, 10c; Indian flint birdpoint, 
10c; Catalogue, ic. 


INDIAN MUSEUM, Northbranch, Kansas 
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With orders for one quire of stencils at $3.00 
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Speeches and 
Rebuttal Material 


Unicameral Legislature 
(N. U. E. A. Question.) (Prepared by 
a coach of four Championship 
Texas teams.) 
Each bulletin on the Unicameral Legis- 
lature Question contains the following : 


1. Four fifteen-minute. speeches. (These 
are also arranged for three ten- 
minute speakers— Total of six 
speeches. ) 

2. Authorative footnotes for each im- 

portant statement. 

. A practical and usable brief on each 

side of question. 

. Approximately fifty rebuttal argu- 
ments, pro and con. 

. Two pages of advice as to the best 
strategy to use in the attack. 

6. A practical and usable bibliography 
on each side of the question. 

These bulletins are printed and not mim- 

eographed. Each is complete. 

PRICES: $2.00 per copy; 5 copies $3.00 

We send them on approval and let you 

be the judge. In business since 1926. 


Write Us Your Needs 
DEBATE COACHES 


BUREAU 
Box 242, T. C. Station Denton, Texas 
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Wuat Asout 1938? 


This is the time of the year for every school 
to study and attempt to evaluate its activity pro- 
gram. Just as the grocer, the merchant, the car 
owner and many others engage in a stock taking 
or inventory period, so should the sponsors of the 
schools’ extra-curricular program spend some time 
with the students in an activity analysis period. 
From where have we come—to where should we 
go? 

Certain factors can help to see the direction of 
development in your school: 

1. The activities program is coming to be recog- 
nized as an integral part of the schools’ service. 

2. That these activities are ali-school activities 
and not teacher or student owned. 

3. That the personality, the interest, and the vi- 
tality of the sponsor are essential factors to be 
censidered. 

4. That there needs to be some central direction, 
ccordination, stimulation, and supervision. 

5. That these activities can enrich and comple- 
ment the curricular activities of the school. 

6. That the success of the activities program de- 
pends upon the point of view supporting it and 
that no form of organization can succeed alone. 

7. That many of these activities can be incor- 
porated into the curricular offering. Much good 
can accrue from an attempt to “extra-curricularize 
the curriculum.” 

8. That the activities program might avoid some 
cf the pitfalls which have overtaken subjects—ex- 
treme subject matter curricularization, artificial 
attempts at evaluation, over emphasis upon credit, 
extreme rigidity of organization, and failure to 
include the student in the planning and initiating 
of the program. 

Use the next few weeks to “look” at your own 
development, study its weaknesses, continue its 
strengths, develop some ideals and demand that 
you move zhead in 1938. 





We Teach Dramatics 
Hazet F. LAWRENCE 


Spencerport High School, Spencerport, New York 


Because greater emphasis is being given to the 
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dramatic field as the result of present-day radio 
activity, the continued interest in the legitimate 
stage, and the never-failing appeal of the moving 
picture, there is now a place in the high school 
for a definite study of dramatics. As a result of 
this belief, I worked out a program in dramatics 
and presented it to the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education five years ago. This course 
was approved and Regents credit was granted to- 
ward graduation. With the thought that the work 
done by Spencerport High School for the past five 
years and approved by the State Department of 
Education is sufficiently unusual to merit the at- 
tention and consideration of other high schools, | 
venture to give a brief account of the procedure 
followed in our high school. 

There is no scholastic requirement set for stu- 
dents who wish to enter the dramatics class. Jun- 
icrs and seniors are preferred as members of the 
class, but sophomores or even freshmen who have 
a genuine interest may become valuable in later 
dramatic productions if they have this training. 


The course includes a study of plays of dif- 
ferent types, and the analysis of the one-act play. 
We briefly review the history of the stage and try 
tc know some interesting facts about great drama- 
tists and actors. We discuss the terminology of 
the stage; we study the conventions of good acting 
and criticize any play which we can see together. 


Every member of the class learns how to do 
straight make-up, and those who show special in- 
terest and adaptability may learn to do certain 
character make-ups. There has always been much 
interest in this field, and we believe that a few 
students have proved themselves quite proficient. 

It is our aim to make the course always practi- 
cal. Because the school lacked the necessary flats 
with which to construct an interior set, the classes 
in dramatics have built flats. The effort has been 
made to give each student a part in such construc- 
tive work with the necessary directions for his 
note book to make him independent in this project. 

With the background which the course sup- 
plies, as a result of this course of study, our school 
is able to produce plays for public performance, 
for assembly programs, and for radio presenta- 
tion. As more students become trained in the 
course, additional work has been transferred from 
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teacher-director to student-directors. Much of 
the actual labor of planning lighting effects, do- 
ing all straight make-up, securing and adjusting 
costumes, and prompting is now managed by stu- 
dents. We believe that in this way students be- 
ccme self-reliant. They feel that they make a 
contribution which commands the interest of the 
public. In this way motivation is given to every- 
thing connected with the presentation of a play. 

Our radio broadcasts have become a very inter- 
esting outgrowth of this dramatic interest. For 
the third year we are producing a monthly pro- 
gram on the first Thursday of each month at 5:00 
p. m. over station WHEC, Rochester, New York. 
There is no doubt of the student-interest in this 
activity, and we are always on the alert for talent 
of sufficient quality to justify the hope tiat a stu- 
dent may scmetime find for himself a place in 
the world of radio. This phase of the course goes 
tar to help the student to overcome stage fright, 
and to give him confidence in himself. If it be 
true that the development of complete human be- 
ings is the aim of our efforts, then the various 
activities connected with dramatics more than 
justify themselves. 

It is not primarily because the class in dra- 
matics makes possible worthwhile play presenta- 
tions, or amusing assembly programs, or inter- 
esting radio broadcasts that I believe it should be 
included in the regular high school curriculum. 
li is because I believe such a course decidedly helps 
ts develop a complete human being, who has found 
a new interest—not only for high school, but for 
his entire adult life. 





An Advisory Couneil 


IRENE ABER 


Cammack Junior High School, 
Huntington, West Virginia 


The financial affairs of Cammack Junior High 
School, Huntington, W. Va., are in charge of an 
Advisory Council, which consists of six pupils 
elected by their fellow students—one from each 
grade level—and five teachers. The officers are 
two chairmen—one each from the faculty and stu- 
dent membership, a student secretary, and the 
treasurer who is the school secretary. The coun- 
cil has charge of the general school fund, approves 
budgets of all organizations and committees, pre- 
pares the general school budget, arranges a cal- 
endar of money-making activities, and has com- 
plete management of business arrangements for 
general school functions. 

Before the close of school each spring all home 
fooms and clubs submit a proposed budget for 
the next year, accompanied by a statement of their 
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plans for meeting it. Each budget includes a con- 
tribution to the general school fund from which 
the school paper is financed. Every pupil re- 
ceives a copy of the paper, which is a weekly pub- 
lication. When the budgets and plans are ap- 
proved by the council, the activities calendar is 
made up and each group given a definite time 
when it may sponsor some money making activ- 
ity. 

Each room has complete control of its own fin- 
ances but is subject to regulations of the council 
regarding time and method of making deposits, 
correct form for orders on the general treasurer, 
receipt, monthly reports, and the treasurer’s books. 


Included in the school budget are appropria- 
tions to various departments of the school, in- 
cluding stage, intra-mural program, student coun- 
cil, school paper, co-curricular publications, as- 
semblies, clubs, and landscape committee. Funds 
for these activities are secured by above mentioned 
contributions from home rooms, an operetta, a 
school play, the May Festival, a skating party, 
and one school dance. 

The faculty and students are enthusiastic over 
this plan of securing and handling their funds, 
and it is their belief that real business training is 
being received by its use. 





The Speakers Service Bureau 


FRANK CorLiss WEGENER 
Callanan Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa 


Last year the members of our junior high 
school debate club sponsored an organization which 
came to be known as the Speakers Service Bureau. 
Modeled after the adult forums practiced in Des 
Moines for the last five years, this organization 
thoroughly enjoyed a successful beginning. Not 
only did the students who took part profit by 
their newly found opportunities for speaking, but 
the forums proved to be useful in promoting home 
room discussions upon a variety of pertinent 
problems of the day. Although the organization 
has not functioned long enough for one to be able 
to predict permanent effectiveness, we pass it 
along for those who may wish to experiment with 
it. 

After several visits to the Des Moines adult 
forum meetings we wondered why we couldn’t 
duplicate the procedure on a student level in our 
own school. The procedure was very enjoyable to 
adults; so why not to students? The procedure 
was not difficult. The adult forum speaker, 
usually a man of some reputation, opened the 
forum with a regular lecture upon some perti- 
nent problem. Sometimes a panel, or selected 
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group of questioners, would open the forum period 
with some stimulating questions directed to the 
forum leader. After a period of these panel ques- 
tions and answers the leader would direct his at- 
tention to those questions and opinions of the rest 
of the audience. In short, it was the old type of 
tewn meeting where people learned by exchange 
of ideas and did thinking out loud. Books were 
not the basis of the learning. One learned by fol- 
lowing the thinking of another and then following 
it up with personal questions and opinions. In 
order to duplicate the adult forums we had to de: 
velop our own student speakers. It was soon de- 
cided that each student interested should select 
any problem in which he might be interested, se- 
cure the approval of the instructor, and then mas- 
ter the necessary material to the best of his ability. 
We felt that the problems should not be limited 
io the economic field, but should be allowed to run 
into the fields of science, literature, music, art, 
ot whatever field a problem of immediate interest 
might lead one. 

Shortly about eight students with speaking tal- 
ent had selected problems of interest. Bubliogra- 
phies were constructed; books were read; scrap- 
books were kept; speeches written and revised 
many times; until the Speakers Service Bureau 
was ready for school use during the home room 
period. 

The bureau soon had more requests for speak- 
ers than it could fulfill. Some speakers were re- 
quired to give two or three talks a week to meet 
the demand. One boy speaking on the changes 
which were taking place in Russia led over twenty 
forums in the course of the season. The reason 
for his success was not difficult to discern. He 
had a pleasant personality, and he knew his sub- 
ject. Feeling the responsibility of being able to 
answer the student forum questions, he continued 
to read over a half a dozen adult level books on 
Russia besides innumerable newspaper and maga- 
zine articles. One question suggested another un- 
tii he had delved into the inter-related problems 
of economics, sociology, history, political science, 
and a host, of other subjects. The growth in this 
individual was not motivated by a quest for grades. 
He was not following assigned lessons into spe- 
cialized fields. He was searching for the solutions 
ts problems and an understanding of an entire 
section of humanity. The progress of this indi- 
vidual and his influence, although outstanding, was 
but indicative of what the other speakers too were 
doing. 

After one year’s experimenting with this bu- 
reau we feel that it is worth continuing. It has 
definite values. In the first place the procedure 
is quite psychologically sound. It is based upon 
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the student’s own individual and immediate jp- 
terests. He is put into the position of one who 
knows his subject and.grows as he feels the re- 
sponsibility of learning so that he may answer his 
tellow students’ questions. He is encouraged not 
only in individual thinking ability but in his qual- 
ities of leadership. And we know that students 
must be encouraged to assume leadership if our 
democracy is to have a stable and continuing 
growth. Finally it is in keeping with the widely 
accepted idea of problem solving. The student js 
encouraged to adopt a problem which he endeavors 
tc solve. 

We hope that our Speakers Service Bureau will 
continue to progress as it did the first year. In 
the meantime, we hope that others will experiment 
along this line and let us hear of their successes or 
failures. The forum habit properly inculcated in 
the schools may mean a carry-over through adult 
life. And if Americans can continue intellectual 
growth through exchange of ideas, Democracy 
need not suffer from change and outside pres- 
sure. 


Citizenship Building in the Modern 
High School 


W. H. Burres 
Principal, Harrison High School, Harrison, Ark. 


Many of our educators today are asking the 
question, does our present system of education fit 
the boys and girls to live happily in a democracy? 
Another allied question arises, are our schools 
meeting the demands for leadership or what are 
we doing to make better citizens? 

Citizenship building might be taken as the stand- 
ard for measuring the success of our modern 
high schools. We must answer the challenge of 
cemocracy each year by saying to the state on 
graduation day that here are some future citizens 
who have been well trained the past twelve years 
for citizenship. Can we say this truthfully? If 
we cannot, we search in vain for an excuse for 
spending so many millions of the taxpayers money 
for the maintenance of our school. 

This ideal cannot be reached through the so-called 
academic stitdies. The effort to meet this chal- 
lenge and educate for a changing world has 
evinced a great attempt in what is popularly known 
as extra-curricular. Leaders realize that the cur- 
riculum must be made to fit the child. It shows 
that the intellectual “lag” is being dethroned and 
cur schools are going forward serving democracy 
by fitting boys and girls to live in a democracy. 
t means we are looking for studies that will so- 
cialize the American youth, so they can learn to 
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live by living. The extra-curriculum needs no 
apology. The education leaders realize that the 
time has come in the administration of the mod- 
ern high school when we must accept without gues- 
tion the value of properly organized and directed 
extra-curricula activities. They are too generally 
accepted by students of education to necessitate a 
discussion of their value. 


The Harrison High School is attempting to 
make the lives of the students happier and richer 
this year than any previous year. The curricu- 
lum has been changed some. The changes that are 
needed must be made gradually to prevent over- 
burdening teachers. 
extra period this year to be used for laboratory 
work, This enables the student to spend more time 
or Journalism and has resulted in an eight-col- 
umn school paper. The Bible courses have been 
changed from six to twelve week courses. The 
Geography class is preparing a unit in “Soil Con- 
servation, and the Health class is working out a 
unii in “Safety.” The Diversified Occupation 
work is being offered under a full time teacher. 


Journalism has been given an 


Each class and club holds semi-monthly meetings— 
except the student Council, which meets weekly. 
Each class and club gives two programs at assem- 
bly each semester. In addition to this a general 
program committee has been appointed to prepare 
weekly programs from the student body as a whole 
—thus developing talent and fostering our demo- 
cratic ideal. Service points are given for partici- 
pation in extra-curricular A Junior 
Chamber ot Commerce is being organized to de- 
velop leaders in this important work. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce cooperates with the Senior 
Chamber of Commerce in working out projects. 
Our band and glee club gives students with music 
ability an opportunity for development. 


activity. 


The writer holds that the schools are doing more 
than ever in building citizenship. However, the 
problem is not solved. No tolerant panacea has 
been found; no solution devised; no magic touch 
discovered “or the quick and complete transforma- 
tion of youth into worthy citizens and home build- 
ers. The times are inspiring and encouraging but 
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From All Publishers 
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FREE CATALOGS 
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CLOSING OUT 


The Few Remaining Copies of 
Books Which We Have in Stock 


STUNTS OF ALL LANDS, by Catherine At- 
kinson Miller. Part I deals with stunts for 
programs, Part II with stunts for parties. The 
author gives many good ideas that are easily 
carried out. This is a book of 198 pages. Reg- 
ular price $1.50; our price, $1.20. 


ICE-BREAKERS AND THE ICE-BREAKER 
HERSELF, by Edna Geister. Nearly 200,000 
copies of this book have been sold. Neither it 
nor its author needs recommendation. As a 
book of stunts and games for a party, there is 
no better. Besides introduction and conclusion, 
this book contains seven chapters—a total of 
169 pages. Publisher’s price, $1.35; our price, 
$1.15. 


IT IS TO LAUGH, by Edna Geister. This is 
a book of group games for the use of recreation 
leaders. It fills the need for “something to 
do”’ at parties and picnics. It gives definite 
instructions for playing hundreds of games that 
Miss Geister has found most popular. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.25; our price, $1.05. 


250 PARLOR TRICKS, or Magic Made Easy. 
This is all that anyone needs to enable him 
to perform tricks of magic that will furnish 
several evenings entertainment. It explains 
and makes possible for anyone the methods of 
professional magicians. Our price, postpaid, 
40c. j 


DRAWING MADE EASY, by Charles Lederer. 
This is a book that will teach one how to draw. 
It starts the student with simple exercises and 
leads him on through such practice and in- 
structions as will enable him to do remarkable 
work. The book is complete and well illus- 
trated. It contains 345 pages. Publisher’s 
price, $2.00; our price, $1.60. 

PRODUCING YOUR OWN PLAYS, by Mary 
M. Russell. This is a handbook of complete 
instructions designed and illustrated to meet 
the need of those who have the task or pleas- 
ure of producing amateur plays or pageants— 
a valuable manual for leaders of young peo- 
ple’s activities. Publisher’s price, $2.00; our 
price, $1.60. 

TACT AND THE TEACHER, by C. R. Van 
Nice. How to make yourself appreciated, how 
to get along with the public, how to keep your 
services in demand, and how to work har- 
moniously with other teachers—these are the 
subjects treated in this book. In the hands 
of school people this book means harmony, 
popularity, and good will for both the school 
and its teachers. Publisher’s price, $1.50 for 
library binding, 60c for flexible binding; our 
prices, $1.10 for library binding, 50c for flexible 
binding. 

THE EVERYBODY SING BOOK, edited by 
Kenneth S. Clark. This is a new and popular 
book of songs for group singing. It contains 
nearly 200 numbers, including many popular 
numbers of a few years back, songs that do 
not appear in other popular priced song books. 
Publisher’s price 25c; our price 20c. 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE 
SONGS—Revised and Enlarged. This is the rec- 
ognized book of the best songs of our people. 
It contains more than two hundred numbers 
192 of which are with music. Publisher's price 
25c; our price 20c. 
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they are only pointing to the way and not to the 
end. 





Senior Memorials 
A. J. Huacetr 


Superintendent of Schools, Lake Orion, Michigan 


A graduating class which is able to leave some- 
thing of tangible value to a school seems, to the 
writer, to be serving two ends at once. The small- 
cst of these is the actual gain to the school itself, 
important though this may be; the largest is the 
feeling of unity over something accomplished, to- 
gether and the satisfaction that one’s class will not 
be forgotten for years to come because of a tan- 
gible article that they have contributed to the gen- 
eral good. Without exception the writer has 
found that classes are proud of what they have 
accomplished in that respect. 

It is now definitely established that each grad- 
uating class is to leave a memorial to the school. 
To do this it was necessary to abandon the annual 
senior trip to Washington. The change, though, 
has never been regretted, as the memorial is worth 
more in the opinion of most people than the trip, 
and the Washington jaunt would have become an 
impossible burden anyway in the “hard times” of 
the last few years. 

Quite a variety of articles have now been left 
by classes. A partial list is as follows: 

1. Plaque of Washington Crossing the Dele- 
ware. 

2. Outfitting the First Aid room with cot, desk, 
chairs and cebinet. 

3. Bust of Lincoln which was placed at a turn 
in the main stairway. 

4. Valuable pictures. 

5. Stage Equipment. 

5. Encyclopedia set (left when money was very 
scarce. ) 

7. Electric basketball score board. 

Our school is well satisfied with the memorial 
plan and will undoubtedly stick to it for some 
time to come. 


=i 


“It is not well to teach our democracy to read 
unless we also teach it to think.’ 
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in Education... 


Hundreds of teachers recommend this 
new way of teaching lessons in terms 
of delightful student-participation, 


Handbook for 
Amateur Broadcasters 


Here is something brand new—a refreshing 
method of turning energetic amateurs into 
craftsmen. A book of instructions that 
how to wire, make sound effects, secure lo- 
cal broadcasts, found radio clubs, find 
worthy scripts, etc. Concise and readable. 
68 pages. Colorful photographic cover, 50c. 


Radio Plays 
at Half Price 


16 OF THEM—enough to make a lively 

dramatic year—formerly sold at 25c each— 

now, in a neat binder—only $2.00. These 

plays cover worthwhile subjects, give life to 

textbook characters. Plays about English 

and American Literature, Music, Science, 

Invention, History, and Student Problems. 

Solid education and sparkling entertainment 

at once. Easy to present—no props, no cos- 

tumes—only one rehearsal is necessary. Ideal 

for mock or real broadcast in class or as- 

sembly. 

<..-~:-ORDER FORM -----4 

SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 

402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send: 

copies of your new HANDBOOK 
FOR AMATEURS at 50c each. 
eed sets of 16 RADIO PLAYS at $2.00 

each, 
ky  CMIOOS Sid acdadonnordies in payment 
[] I will remit within 30 days. 
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Of course you have ’em—kids whose fond papas 
and mammas want them to become competitors of 
and successors to Shirley Temple, Jane Withers, 
Freddie Bartholomew, Mickey Rooney, and other 
child movie stars. And what are their chances? 
Every fifteen minutes one hundred children arrive 
in Hollywood from all corners of the earth in 
search of studio employment. Of these, six may 
get as far as an interview, and two may be given 
screen tests. Of these two, one may, if very lucky, 
get one full day’s employment (for ten dollars) 
during the following 365 days. The chance of a 
second day’s work is one in one hundred. Other 
chances: Earning enough in one year to pay a 
week’s board—one in fifteen thousand; getting 
into pictures (after successful tests) within six 
months — one in five thousand; of becoming 
another S. T. or F. B.—one in 120,000. Here’s 
good, even if discouraging, advice on movie crash- 
ing—“Your Child’s Chances in Hollywood,” Pa- 
ents’ Magazine for October. 

Ever tried to measure the effectiveness of your 
clubs? Looking for ideas on club evaluation? 
Then read Enid S. Smith’s “Danger Signals in 
the Club Program,” Educational Method for No- 
vember. You will find his checklists on club 
members, presidents, and sponsors, and his eigh- 
teen “positive criteria,” immediately useful and 
valuable. 


And while you have this magazine before you, 
turn back to “Administering Elementary School 
Excursions,’ by Julius Dornblut, Jr. Much of 
this practical article is equally applicable to the 
secondary school trip. Incidentally, one of its real 
contributions is a set of good recent references. 


“Puppy-love,” snorts the disgusted grandmother, 
forgetting that her disgusted grandmother simi- 
larly snorted at her, and not knowing that her 
great-grandmother similarly disgustedly snorted at 
her grandmother, and that her great-great-grand- 
mother— 





Puppy-love is as old as the race, and it has been 
the object oi deprecatory snorts from time imme- 
morial. However, relatively few grandmothers, 
Perents, or teachers for that matter, make any 
attempt to capitalize it constructively. Roy E. 
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Have You Read These? | 


By THE EbiTor 








Dickerson, in “Prepare Them for Marriage,” 
Parents Magazine for December, does. He builds 
a mighty sensible article around the theme—“Don’t 
try to discourage puppy-love affairs. Instead 
teach the young people to handle them whole- 
somely.” An excellent article of value to teach- 
ers as well as parents. 

Probably you'll never be tried for murder, lar- 
ceny, forgery, or arson, but it is quite likely that 
some day you will find yourself in the witness 
chair. And if you are prepared you will save 
yourself a lot of trouble and embarrassment by 
avoiding the pettifogging cross-examiner’s traps. 
By all means read J. B. Griswold’s “Take the 
Witness Stand.” in The American Magazine for 
November. 

The depth of “low lifé” has been personified 
for centuries by the thief who steals from the beg- 
gar. But the twentieth century has gone the past 
cne better. “By up-to-date organization it is pos- 
sible to get the well-meant money at its source.” 
And Kathryn Close in “Chastity Racketeering” 
(The Survey for September) shows how “taps” 
and “suckers” are mulced in varied and numerous 
ways. Another article you should make avail- 
able to your home room groups. 








“Every war in a nation’s history has been called 
a ‘holy war’... It is criminal to extol ‘the glor- . 
ious death.” . . . Twisted reports, atrocity stories, 
and hate-producing propaganda are as essential 
in war as guns... Selfish interests always mas- 
querade under catch phrases and war slogans . 
Giving up national selfishness is the price of 
peace, and the price must be paid . . . Unless we 
r‘se above national patriotism there will be no 
peace.” Here is one of the most sensible and 
constructive articles on peace that we have read— 
“Shall We Go On Making Little Soldiers?” by 
Ellen Lamar Thomas in The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association for December. The 
original article appeared in The Clearing House 
for March, 1937. 

And finally, for an able article by competent 
authority on a vital relationship, see “Extra-cur- 
ricular Activities and the Curriculum,” Edgar G. 
Jchnston, in The Clearing House for November. 
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PUTTING FIRST THINGS FIRST 


In a book written many years ago for the be- 
ginning “schoolmaster” in the English public 
schools, A. C. Benson comments on the attitude 
of the teacher toward popularity and gratitude 
from pupils and their parents. His advise to the 
teacher is to put out of his mind any expectation 
of reward in terms of personal appreciation: 
“Sometimes it will come, and in rich measure, but 
the schoolmaster who courts on it is lost.” It is 
natural and proper that a leader of a high school 
club should wish to be on friendly and pleasant 
terms with the members of the club. Much of his 
usefulness will depend on mutual rapport and un- 
derstanding. Certainly no single factor plays so 
large a part in the success of any school club as 
the influence of a friendly, enthusiastic, and vital 
sponsor, sympathetic with the viewpoints of 
ycuth. 

His very success in getting the pupil point of 
view has unfortunately proved the undoing of 
many a sponsor. His community of interest with 
adolescent youth has made him popular with pu- 
pils, and that popularity has come to be prized as 
an end-in-itself. The result is a cheapening of 
motives and a consequent loss of really signifi- 
cent influence on pupils’ interests and lives. Pop- 
ularity, like happiness, must come as a by-product 
it it is to Xe sound and wholesome. The sponsor 
who has been able to forget himself and personal 
popularity in the joy and challenge of serving 
pupil needs will, in the long run, reap a much 
richer reward and make for himself a more last- 
ing place in the hearts of pupils. In this season 
o* new resolutions may we as club sponsors dedi- 
cate ourselves to finding our highest satisfaction 
iu pupil growth. May we-truly place first things 
first. 


AMONG THE CLUBS 


The report on the metamorphosis of a street 
gang into a playground club is furnished by Har- 
vey C. Jackson, now a teacher in the Inkster 
(Michigan) High School. A. T. Houghton re- 
ports on the Current Events Club of New York. 
James C. Schaeffer, physical director at the Ypsi- 
lanti High School furnished information on the 
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Safety Club. O. E. 
harmonica club of the Ann J. Kellogg School. 


Powers is sponsor of the 


A PLAYGROUND CLUB 
New York City 


One of the New York City public school play- 
grounds known to the writer presented a particu- 
larly difficult disciplinary problem for a number 
of summers. By ruling of the Board of Educa- 
tion only hoys young enough to wear short pants 
were permitted on the playground; only such boys 
could participate in activities and clubs and belong 
to teams. Jn the neighborhood, however, were 
several gangs of boys or young men fifteen to 
eighteen years of age who practically terrorized 
the neighborhood and who made life extremely 
miserable for the playground principal and teach- 
ers. It was impossible to keep outdoor equipment 
from being broken up; windows were often bro- 
ken; dice games both outside and inside the play- 
ground were frequent; fights were common. Bet- 
ter people did not permit their children to frequent 
the playground; even women teachers were not 
safe. In short the playground was not only worth- 
less; its value to the community was negative. 
Strong arm disciplinary methods and the police 
only aggravated the situation and made it worse. 

After several summers of failure, a_ principal 
was appointed who mastered the situation. The 
playground was unusually large as New York 
playgrounds go. This principal obtained permis- 
sion from the district supervisor to admit older 
boys to the playground for activities, provided the 
activities of smaller boys and girls were not 
crowded out. He knew well that the primary 
sport interest of the boys was a game known only 
to New York called “stickball.” The game is a 
modification of baseball played with a _ broom- 
stick and a rubber ball. Introduced any place else, 
it would probably be frowned upon as a sissy 
game; New York’s crowded areas necessitated a 
game less damaging to windows than baseball. 
Stickball, in which the boys have developed a high 
degree of skill, was the answer. 

Up to this time each Sunday, when the play- 
ground was supposed to be closed, these older boys 
had held a big “money game” in which each player 
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on each team bet $3 or more, the winning team 


getting the pot. 
than in any organized playground activity. 


Interest in these games surpassed 


This principal invited the leaders of each gang 
At this meet- 
ing he suggested a stickball tournament with two 
games daily, a regular schedule, the winning team 
to be determined at the end of the season by per- 
centage standings. The idea was enthusiastically 
received. An athletic association was formed con- 
sisting of captain and manager of each team. The 
association decided to charge an entry fee of 25 
cents a man for each team. This money was used 
to provide individual trophies for each member of 
the winning team. 


or team tec a meeting in the school. 


The association was an immediate success. From 
an attitude of derision and hostility the ringleaders 
of the ‘rouble were changed to one of eager co- 
operation. The first year the association func- 
tioned was not without difficulties. The associa- 
tion appointed umpires for all games and all ar- 
guments were referred to it. There were turbu- 
lent days; twice during that summer boys went to 
the hospital as the result of broomsticks swung in 
anger. The wisdom of the principal in directing 
the association along lines of justice and in ap- 
pearing te back up their decisions rather than to 
ask them to back up his, carried it through. 


Now, iour years later, the playground is one of 
the best organized in the city, with this associa- 
tion acting as the caretaker of all athletic activity. 
This past summer saw three separate stickball 
tournaments—a Senior, a Junior, and a Midget, 
based on age groupings involving 20 teams. A\l- 
though there is now a different principal in 





charge, the athletic association has steadily pro- 
gressed in organization. It conducts the stickball 
tournaments, manages the activities of all play- 
ground teams, and sponsors a big banquet at the 
close of each summer for all playground teams. 
Interest in various activities is so high that dis- 
ciplinary problems such as dice games, window 
breaking, teasing and bullying, and the like—all a 
consequence of idleness—are at a minimum. To 
be a member of the association is an honor. These 
boys are proud of their position and are looked 
up to by the rest. It would be incorrect to say 
that leaders have been developed; it is more cor- 
rect to say that the association gives opportunity 
for directing that leadership in more constructive 
channels. The success of the idea is due primarily 
to the personality, intelligence, and sympathy of 
the man who organized it. 


THE CURRENT EVENTS CLUB 
Holland Central School, Holland, New York 


The purpose of this club is to enable pupils to 
meet once a week in an informal group to discuss 
the important matters of the nation, state, or com- 
munity. All members of the organization sub- 
scribe to two national publications, so that they 
are up-to-the-minute on all news matters of im- 
portance. Officers are elected for each semester, 
and meetings are in their charge. 

The members of the club are encouraged to read 
the daily newspapers, and any articles which they 
think might have a direct bearing on their various 
discussions are clipped out and posted on the bulle- 
tin board for the benefit of the whole club. With- 





When you think of using pictures, 


ere ae are” 


_ Miniature Colored Pictures. 
approximately 34x44 inches. 
CENTS EACH for 60 cents’ worth or more. 
sorted as desired. 


Order Perry Pictures today for February birthdays, etc.: 
Washington, 
homes, 





The Mill. Ruysdael 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5%4x8. For 30 or more. 


ONE CENT SIZE, 


doesn’t your 
thought always go at once to 


The Perry |ictures 


as being the best pictures you have ever seen for anything 


like the price? 

2,250 subjects. 
3x3%. For 60 or more. 1,000 subjects. 
Assorted as desired and postpaid 


A customer writes: “I know of no other company that gives 
such beautiful pictures for such a small sum of money.” 

Send 15 cents for our 64-page CATALOGUE of 1,600 small 
illustrations. 

Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study.” 
for study each month, 
teacher only. 


A picture 
and a Descriptive Leaflet for the 


400 subjects. Many of them 
ONE CENT EACH and TWO 
Postpaid. As- 


Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, their 
ete.; also Portraits of Evangeline and Longfellow’s 


Daughters; 30 pictures, 56%x8, for 60 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 
Box 278, Malden, Massachusetts 
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in the club there is a committee which meets at the 
beginning of each week to choose the subject for 
discussion at the next meeting. The topic is then 
posted on the bulletin board, and the club mem- 
bers can read up on the matter and be ready to 
enter into the discussion when the organization 
meets. 

One of the high-lights of the year for this club 
was the assembly program for which it was re- 
sponsible. It was held near the end of the school 
year which is a very difficult time to hold the 
attention of the student body due to the fact that 
they are then preparing for the state Regents ex- 
aminations. However, I believe that the assem- 
bly which was put on by this group was one of 
the best and most interesting of the year. 

One of their own group was elected as chair- 
man of the assembly, and his duty was to an- 
nounce the speaker of the morning and also to su- 
pervise ‘he discussion which was to follow the talk. 
The speaker of the morning was one of the mem- 
bers of the Current Events Club, who chose as his 
topic one of the most important issues before 
Congress at that time: namely, legislation regu- 
lating the sale of munitions to foreign countries. 

After claborating for perhaps fifteen minutes 
on the subject, the speaker turned the meeting 
over to the chairman, who formally announced 
that a discussion would follow in which the entire 
student body might take part. For the next fif- 
teen or twenty minutes the chairman was kept busy 
recognizing different students in the audience who 
either differed with the speaker or who wished to 
add something to the discussion. It was gratify- 
ing to note that the discussion was entered into 
not only by members of the Current Events Club 
but by others as well. 





A SAFETY CLUB 
Ypsilanti High School, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Due to a need recognized by the superintendent 
of schools there, the Safety Club at Ypsilanti was 
organized in the fall term of 1935 for better con- 
trol of the school children in crossing the street 
in front of the high school building. The superin- 
tendent then appointed one of the junior high 
school men teachers as sponsor of the club. This 
sponsor called together about a dozen boys whom 
he knew to be capable and reliable youngsters and 
discussed the needs for a safety club with them. 
From this nucleus a club of twelve members was 
formed to take charge of the pedestrian traffic in 
front of the school from 8:15 to 8:3 each morn- 
ing and from 12:45 to 1:00 each noon. 

A captain, four lieutenants, and a secretary were 
elected as officers. The captain presides at all 
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meetings, gathers together materials and informa- 
tion to be presented at the meetings, checks on at- 
tendance at posts of patrolmen, and takes charge 
of equipment and reports of the club. The secre- 
tary keeps the minutes of the meetings and is jp 
charge of finances. The lieutenants help the cap. 
tain with his duties. Each Wednesday from 3:30 
to 4:00 P. M. there is a regular meeting of the 
club at which plans are made and problems dis- 
cussed. 


The Automobile Club of Michigan encourages 
this club by sending out a monthly letter or pos- 
ter to each club, offers a merit badge to every 
member in good standing for a period of three 
months, furnishes safety belts and rain capes and 
caps for club members, and gives all members who 
have kept themselves in good standing for a period 
of one year, tickets to one or two local movies, 
The club has a football team, a baseball team, and 
a basketball team, and it has about two or three 
parties each year. 


A HARMONICA CLUB 


Ann J. Kellogg Junior High School 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Several years ago a junior high school teacher 
was directed to choose a club which he wished to 
sponsor. The only clubs in which he was really 
interested were already sponsored, but he volun- 
teered to promote a harmonica club, concerning 
which he had heard some boys express an interest 
following an assembly program featuring profes- 
sional harmonica entertainment. Fortunately he 
had, as a boy, been fairly good as a player and 
owned several good instruments. The matter was 
discussed with several boys who could play and 
who were interested, and the club was launched, 
beginning with six or eight boys. The only mem- 
bership requirements were to be the possession of 
a harmonica or a guitar and a desire to play, re- 
gardless of whether or not the applicant for mem- 
bership had ever used an instrument. In order 
to provide :ncentive for learning to play, it was 
arranged that as soon as all who owned instru- 
ments were able to play a sufficient number of 











DEBATING-DRAMATIC CLUBS 
PINS OR RINGS 
For every kind of club or society 
in schools. We have over 100 
different designs. Catalog free, 
showing 144 styles of club pins. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CoO. 
1 Bruce Ave. 
North Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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pieces, the club would present part of an assembly 
program. 

Several ef these boys had never had an op- 
portunity to appear on an assembly program, and 
they really went to work. Nearly every weekly 
meeting witnessed a new piece mastered and an- 
other decided upon for the next meeting. Boys 
practiced at home individually and in groups. In 
a period oi about twelve weeks they were ready 
for their assembly program, and luckily for the 
future of the club it was hailed by all as an out- 
standing success. 

From the assembly program came invitations to 
present numbers in assemblies in other schools, 
in a school variety show, at a local banquet, and 
finally at the school commencement. 





What Shall I Do With My Bassoon? 


(Continued from page 208) 


to answer the question asked by the daughter in 
the fore-going conversation. What am I to do 
with my bassoon, my drum, or my trumpet? What 
part can the school take in answering this ques- 
tion? Here are some possibilities : 

(1) Schools can furnish the leadership for edu- 
cating the public to the need and value of sec- 
ondary adult organizations. The modern school 
teacher knows, and takes an active part in the 
important civic clubs of the community. By exert- 
ing an informed and active influence, civic opinion 
will soon center on the question at hand. Rotary 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, American Legion, 
university clubs and the like are already com- 
mitted to the furtherance of such projects, once 
the need is made evident. 

(2) Schools may employ their music teachers 
on a twelve month basis, with cooperation between 
civic authorities and the school in view. 

(3) The programs of the various music instruc- 
tors can be so planned that they may do outside 
work which will not overload them or cause in- 
efficient results. 


(4) Schools may furnish meeting places for the 
new community projects. Many rooms at school 
are never used after the close of classes in the 
afternoon. The meeting of patrons in our build- 
ings is a sure way of promoting needed repairs and 
additions. 

(5) Schools may establish in the minds of chil- 
dren a love for group loyalty, civic pride, and 
avocational interests. Students taught in actual 
school life to lead in effective participation will 
be more likely to go out into their community and 
continue the practice. If during school days a 
voluntary interest in chorus, bands, and drum 
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corps is acquired, that interest is more likely to be 
used when school days are over. 

Many of the activities sponsored by our schools 
are desired and needed in the weaving together of 
our social and civic groups. Forums, choral clubs, 
dramatic plays, pageants, exhibits and demonstra- 
tions, all may employ the interests and habits of 
our graduated youth. Each community will have 
its own problem of continuing the use of the musi- 
cal instrument, or other well cultivated school 
habits. School people can and should help. 





BacK NuMBERS—20 For $2 

While the steady growth and improvement of 
School Activities leaves early issues far behind, 
the value of back numbers is nearly as great now 
as it was at the time of their publication. Most 
of the material that was good then is good now, 
but it will not be reprinted. Several hundred back 
numbers may be had at twenty copies—no two 
alike—for $2.00. Send your order to School Ac- 
tivities Magazine, Topeka, Kansas. 





Let us be content, in work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. 
—Elhsabeth Barrett Browning. 
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4th St., Greenville, Illinois. 
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Your Class Can Make Them 


PRAISED by educators as a real 
force in classroom training. Valuable for teaching 
Reading, History, Lit . G hy, Art, 
Manual Training. Send only 50c for illustrated 
MANUAL siving complete directions for making 
and operating. Also puppet project ideas. ‘‘More 
practical information than a + 
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HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, 4° Hawkins Ave., Hamburg, N. Y. 
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One Resolution 


that has never been broken is that one 
made by those who 


Resolved: 


to leave the solution of all Program 
and Entertainment Problems to 





To those whom we have served 
and 
to those whom we may serve 
with loans of material, advisory service 
or original plans for any type of 


PROGRAM or ENTERTAINMENT 


we extend best wishes 
for 


a happy and prosperous 
1938 


EXPRESSION SERVICE 


1735 Massachusetts St., Lawrence, Kansas 
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Stunts and Program Material 


Mary M. Barr, Department Editor 


JANUARY CALENDAR 


Down through the ages and among all peoples 
the first day of the new year has been observed 
as a festival. Naturally, the date varies widely 
since each country fixes the day according to 
that country’s manner of recording time. 

The Jewish New Year is known as “the feast 
cf trumpets.” It falls in that month known as 
Tishri, a month which corresponds to our own 
September. 

Among Chinese peoples this first day of the 
year is the greatest of all festivals. According to 
the Chinese calendar the date comes between Jan- 
vary the 19th and February the 19th and is cele- 
brated with merry making and fireworks similar 
to the old time noisy celebrating of the Fourth of 
July in our own United States. 

A very interesting project could be made by 
showing the New Year as celebrated in various 
countries. The research necessary to such a proj- 
ect would afford educational assignments for many 
students. The finished entertainment could mean 
much to those so fortunate as to participate or 
to be present as only a spectator. 

Those who prefer to portray America first will 
be interested in procuring data for such enter- 
tainment. Though during the fall of 1582 numer- 
cus countries fixed January Ist as time for the 
New Year, it was not until September 14th, 1754 
that this date was so established by many Chris- 
tian countries, including England. 

The changing times and customs show a wide 
variety in cur methods of observing New Year’s 
day. Since just a decade in our own country 
makes such notable change as to furnish a full 
evening’s entertainment, it is certain that a pro- 
gram barely touching upon such celebration at 
ten year intervals since we became an independent 
nation is rich in possibilities. 

What a colorful and educational pageant, pan- 
tomime or set of tableaux this: “Decades of New 
Years Celebrations,” or “New Years Then and 
Now” could be made! 

For those who wish to relate facts concerning 
the interesting personalities and customs given to 
the world during the month of January, the fol- 
lewing list will be interesting, and it should be a 
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scurce of inspiration for creative students: Paul 
Revere, silversmith, engraver, patriot and soldier ; 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, Roman orator and states- 
man; Lucretia Mott, reformer, suffragist, Quaker 
preacher (Miss Mott was one of the promoters for 
the first woman’s rights convention.) Sir Isaac 
Newton, English astronomer and mathematician. 
Jacob Ludwig Karl Grim, German philologist— 
famous for Grimm’s fairy tales. Episphany, 
(Twelfth Night) meaning appearance. Alexan- 
der Hamilton, statesman and first secretary of 
the treasury. William James, Philosopher and 
psychologist. Moliere, stage name was Jean Bap- 
tiste Poquelen and he gave us some of the finest 
French drama. 

Benjamin Franklin, printer, journalist, scien- 
tist, inventor and philanthropist; statesman, diplo- 
mat and author. Because of Franklin, with 
Franklin as an example, we have thrift week. 
Since this week, beginning January 17th, served 
so well as a world war necessity it has been ocn- 
tinued as a valuable peace enterprise. 


Anton Chekhov, Russian 
and dramatist, is widely known and appreciated. 
Then there is Edgar Allen Poe, Daniel Webster, 
Lord Byron, August Strinberg, Robert Burns, 
and Lewis Carroll, any one of which is worthy 
of recognition and research. Among those who 
should be remembered and represented by lovers 
cf music we find Wolfzanz Amadeus Mozart, 
Franz Schubert and Walter Johannes Damrosch. 


Parlovich novelist 


Saint Agnes Eve, a time to fortell the future 
falls on January 20th. James Watt, the British 
inventor and discoverer of the power of steam, 
had a January birthday. 


This month gave us one of our most dearly 
lcved presidents, William McKinley. 





THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN 
(Apologies to Shakespeare) 


Bess Foster SMITH 


(Pantomimed by seven scenes with appropriate 
niusic during the reading.) 


“All the world’s a stage and all the men and 
women merely actors— 
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Each has his exits and his entrances—his acts 
being seven—” 


Thus Shakespeare—with our apologies, we hope— 
discourses on the ages of a man 

Rut even he has never dared to mention—so deli- 
cate the theme— 

The ages of a woman. Much less portray such 
scenes upon the stage! 


So we are venturing out upon uncharted seas— 
with untried enterprise. 

Presenting seven—perhaps I should say stages, 
not ages—in a woman’s life. 





First the infant, laughing and cooing in her moth 
er’s arms, 
Already winning hearts with her coquettery— 


Then the school girl with her bag of tricks, 
Skipping and dancing and making school days 
merry. 


Then the romantic maiden sighing for the moon, 
And singing love songs to her imaginary lover! 
Oh sweet Romeo, where art thou! 


Next the wedding bells and—we hope— 
No one will be boo-hooing at the church. 


And now the busy housewife, with regimented 
brooms and pots and pans, 
Her family dependent on her thrifty management. 


Likewise the important social dame, efficient at 
cards or club, 








Where will you be the sear after... 


10 years from now 
Enroll Now 





Work for a Promotion - 


A surprisingly large number of teachers se- 
cure real promotions even during the school 
year. Why not BE ONE? 


Teachers Service Bureau 
University City St. Louis, Mo. 


“Our profession: helping teachers secure 
advancements”’ 


ees 


COUPON 


Please send me an enrollment blank. 


Her matronly form—perhaps not with good ca- 
pone lined, but nevertheless lined— 
And planning to reduce. 


She is the power that attends the social welfare 
and sets its standards. 


Last of all, and lovely still, The Little Old Lady, 

Shrunken, perhaps but like sweet fruit, only be- 
coming sweeter ; 

Displaying the ageless beauty of a woman's soul. 


Note: Suggested chorus during scenes : 
Baby’s Birthday Party 
School Days 
Some Love Song 
Bridal March or | Love You Truly 
My Blue Heaven 
Some militant air 
Little Old Lady. 





“A CENTURY OLD” 
Two scenes: 
Scene One in Mummyland at present time. 
Scene Two inside a stomach a century ago. 
Equipment : 
Mummy case or cases 
A child’s slide 
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Sound Recordings 
(From Life) 
a 
For Backstage Effects 


Animal Noises, Trains, Aero- 


planes, Mood Music, ete. 


e 


Write for Catalog 


> 


Gennett Records 


Richmond, Indiana 
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Lighting «nd sound effects 
King’s throne. 
Characters : 

Mother and two children 

A mummy or several mummies 

King Gastric Juice 

Miss Appetizer 

The Misses Cocktail 

Mr. Fish 

Catsup 

The Saiad Quints 

Mr. Beeisteak 

Mrs. Dessert and her boys 

Coffee Nerves 

Widow Postum 

Miss Peppermint Candy 

Friend Nut 

ScENE ONE 

Mother: Listen, my children, and I'll tell you 
the story about this mummy. 
and active—in fact he was the student body presi- 
dent of Corona High School in the year 1936, just 
one hundred years ago tonight. 
eating and always ate too much—that was his 
weak point. His friends advised him to go on 
a Hollywood diet but he would not listen to them. 
He heard but he heeded not and on this particular 
night a frightful thing happened to him. 

(Mother and boys walk off to one side of the 
stage so that the scenery may be changed for the 
rest of the story. mummies are 
removed and the child’s slide is put on the stage 


He was once young 


He was always 


The boxes of 


so that the audience sees the characters as they 
slide on to the floor of the stage.) 

Down the 
came to visit the King. 
petizer. 


long, long passageway a stranger 
She was petite Miss Ap- 
Now she had not met the King before 
but she was not afraid. He looked friendly, much 
like her dietetics teacher had told her. Upon 
hearing her dainty steps (sound effects) he awak- 
ened and arose to give her a hearty embrace 
(sound effects.) She was shy but when she was 
seated beside him, she found him a very fine con- 
versationalist. 

They were so interested in each other that they 
failed to hear the Misses Cocktail (sound effects. ) 
They skipped about and proposed a health to their 
King. Then after some soft crooning, the King 
escorted them to their places. 

No sooner was quietude established and Mr. 
King and Miss Appetizer in conversation again 
than a horrible racket was heard. It seemed to 
come from the passageway. It did for it was Mr. 
Fish. He was having an awful time trying to get 
into the stomach. Mr. King tried to help him 
but in pulling at him, he dislocated the back bone 
of the fish (his clarinet.) Mr. Fish began to 
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weep and moan. (He plays on his clarinet) Poor 
Mr. King! This music brought back memories of 
days gone by and he squeezed out a few tears. 


This excitement was lost in another big racket 
for Mr. Catsup came tumbling down (sound ef- 
fects.) He was a gorgeous fellow—all in red. 
“Ho, Ho!” laughed Mr. King, “Just as I ex- 
pected. , This fellow would get into trouble but I 
like hifn just the same. He covers lots of terri- 
tory but come on, old fellow, settle down to busi- 
ness.”¢ So Mr. Catsup did a few exercises (acro- 
batic 8tunts) and disappeared for a little while. 


Mr. King tried to resume conversation with 
Miss Appetizer but he found that it was dull 
business. There was nothing stimulating about it. 
He felt weak and wobbly. He opened his eyes in 
wonder as the Salad Quints slid across the floor 
(sound effects.) (They do a fancy dance.) He 
tried to clap but he seemed helpless. They finally 
slapped him in the face but he had little life left 
in him. 








q } # $i 
ROBBINS presents the latest and 
most impressive of contemporary 
music collections. Containing 188 
songs, including many world-famous 


copyrights, it is the greatest of all 
anthologies of its type. 





For Schools, Clubs, Fraternities, 
Home and Community Singing 





144 pages 
o 
Edited by | 
HUGO FREY 
ea 


Price 25c 





ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 
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Mr. Beefsteak entered stealthily (sound ef- 
fects) and tried to wrestle with him. He found 
the King awfully stupid. They rolled over and 
over much to the consternation of all the other 
cccupants in the room. Finally one stinging blow 
from Mr. King and Beefsteak flopped down. 

The King sighed heavily and began to moan. 
His groanings, however, were interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Dessert and her boys (sound ef- 
fects.) They chased each other around at a dizzy 
rate and the King tried to catch them but kept 
falling down. 

He was interrupted in his chase by Coffee 
Nerves (sound effects) who seemed to take keen 


delight in pestering everyone. Poor Mr. King! 
He tried to preserve order but to no avail. His 
feeble efforts only added to the confusion. Lit- 


tle Miss Peppermint Candy (sound effects) tried 
to stay close to the King for she was sorry for 
him and also unhappy in this dark unfriendly 
place. 

There was no place for her at first—until sud- 
denly she discovered Friend Nut (sound effects.) 
He has just been swallowed by President Ranney. 





Ranney had been so absorbed in thinking about 
the coming Senior play, “The Poor Nut,” that he 
had swallowed him whole. Imagine the discom- 
fort, children, for what had been a small fight 
now turned into a free-for-all. 

The stomach began to rock and to roll (sound 
effects) so hard that they all stopped fighting and 
began to seek passageway to where there was more 
freedom (sound effects. ) 

(They all go up the slide very quickly.) 

And do you know, my children, that poor Gas- 
tric Juice was soon left all alone but the life ip 
him was gone. Folks said that it was a shame 
that the student body president met such a tragic 
death on the fateful night. 

CurTAIN 


This was the winning stunt in the competition for 
a five dollar award at the annual Corona High School 
(California) Lemonville Rally in the fall of 1936. 





SERENADES FOR SALE 
N. C. RaANN 


The school band can raise funds by giving con- 
certs in front of business houses in neighboring 
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Such a project offers a wide variety of 


towns. 
educative experiences for students. 

After the school group sponsoring this enter- 
prise has completed preliminary arrangements for 


the services of the band, means of transportation, 
etc., a booking committee should be sent out to 
contact the merchants, make appointments for the 
band, and plan the itinerary. 

The endorsement of the school of the town to 
be visited should be secured, and perhaps an ex- 
change arrangement entered into by the schools. 
For each establishment contracted with on this 
trip, a student should be assigned the task of in- 
terviewing the proprietor and learning enough of 
the business to make it possible for that student to 
make a short talk complimentary to the host es- 
tablishment immediately after the band has fin- 
ished that individual serenade. 


MISPLACED SLOGANS 
C. C. VINER 


As with 1aost stunts, the idea is the thing. This 
stunt may be used with various adaptations and 
ji) various ways. The following program use i 


pi. ih of foe) fi th Jit Hifi r 


busines ss of decid y pre 
fesses to be highly pon Poaog the 
doubts. The conversation leads up to the ques- 


tions of reading the newspapers, later to the read- 


which mail 


ing of advertising in papers, magazines and on bill- 
boards. Finally, the boy offers to be tested fo- 
kis knowledge of slogans used in advertising. The 
man gives the slogans—with suitable “patter,” and 
the boy tells to what commodity each slogan re- 
fers. 


Question by Man. Answer 
iT PAYS TO LOOK WELL. 
The Pinkerton Detective Agency. 
GOOD TO THE LAST DROP. 
Haviland China. 
THE STRENGTH OF GIBRALTAR. 
Kraft’s Limburger Cheese. 
BOTTLED SUNSHINE. 


by Boy. 


Mazda Lamps. 
CHILDREN CRY FOR IT. 
Dad’s Razor Strop. 


BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS. 











YEAR ROUND PLAYS 
PLAYS FOR UPPER GRADES 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PLAY-PROJECTS 
PLAYS FOR HOMEMAKING CLASSES 

One Dollar per Mimeographed Volume 
ASSEMBLY SERVICE, No. 254, Dansville, N. Y. 
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American College of Surgeons. 
HAMS WHAT AM. 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
YOUR BEST FRIEND WON’T TELL YOU. 
U. S. Secret Service. 
SAVE THE SURFACE AND YOU SAVE ALL 
Armand’s Products. 
FROM CONTENTED COWS. 
(Local Butcher’s) Hamburger. 
THERE’S A REASON. 
Sal Hepatica. 
EVENTUALLY, WHY NOT NOW. 
(Local Undertaker’s) Funeral Service 
THEY TASTE AS GOOD AS THEY LOOK. 
Lady Esther’s Products. 
FLAVOR LASTS. 
(Local Druggist’s) Castor Oil 
CHASES DIRT. 


THE 


Ladies’ Aid Society. 
HASN’T SCRATCHED YET. 

(Local Grocer’s) Fresh Eggs. 

Resourceful entertainers will want to add other 

items to this list. The possibilities are unlimited. 





eae 


i J. C. Wricut 


A NEW BOOK, just off the press by that 
recognized authority in the extra-curricular 
field, and author of those justly popular 
practical works: 









HOME ROOM PROGRAMS 
FOR FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HOME ROOM PROGRAMS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
WRITTEN ESPECIALLY for home room 
use; it condenses in one compact volume, 
from thousands of existing occupations as 
treated in a multitude of books, a compre- 
hensive, practical presentation of 30 repre- 
sentative vocational fields, pertinent to High 
School Student application. 

GIVES DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS, 
qualifications, training, advantages, disad- 
vantages, returns, opportunities, bibliogra- 
phy, discussion topics and activities. Also 
chapters on Value of High School Educa- 
tion, Getting a Job, Etc. Etc. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE is definitely 
on the UP-TAKE as a home room activity. 
If your school participates in this activity, 
you will find this new book valuable. 

COPIES GLADLY SENT to teachers or 
schools, subject to 30 days approval. Ask 


for catalog. 
PRICE $1.85 


The Extra-Curricular Pub. Co. 
1429 Concert St. (Dept. A-37) Keokuk, Ia. 
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ARE YOU PUZZLED? 


Life is an unsolved puzzle. People everywhere 
are seeking the keys which reveal its solution. 
Many times there are not adequate keys on the 
keytainer for special situations which arise. Per- 
haps class advisers and club sponsors are puzzling 
cver the social responsibilities for this new year. 

School Activities hopes that in these monthly 
suggestions its readers will find the magazine a 
key to many recreational riddles. 

January's social calendar rightfully includes 
Arctic parties, and most certainly skating parties. 
After scanning the possibilities for the month, it 
may be that “the different party” has not been 
found. The entertainment committee is puzzled 
their facial expressions show it. And, in a moment 
of despair, one member enthusiastically suggests, 
The committee dis- 





“Let’s have a puzzle party.” 
cusses, yes, even argues: 

What would be used for invitations ? 

How would the invitation be worded? 

How should they be delivered ? 

Who will furnish the puzzles, the committee or 
the guests ? 

Should a prize be offered to the person who 
submits the best puzzle before the time of the 
party ? 

Puzzles are generally worked while seated at 
tables. Will some active games be needed? 

What individual program numbers would fit 
into this theme? 

Are all types of puzzles suitable for prizes or 
should some be for fun only? 

How successful would an exhibit of paper magic 
be? Would such a display be the work of a com- 
mittee or would the guests compete during the 
party ? 

What refreshments would carry a disguise? 
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After a few days the committee meets again, 
Ideas are pooled and from them the ones best 
suited to their particular group are carefully 
chosen. Their ideas follow: : 

Invitations may be made in the shape of a key 
or question mark. A regularly shaped invitation 
may be decorated with a comic figure whose face 
carries a puzzled expression. The wording should 
be a bit difficult to decipher. Mixed letters or 
mixed words may be used. Words written back- 
wards, (mirror magic) or in Chinese fashion fur- 
nish variety. 

Curiosity and increasing interest will result if 
these invitations are delivered by some messenger 
under the disguise of a mask. The guests may be 
requested to mask as imminent persons, or, if de- 
sired, a tacky masquerade theme is suggested. 

Tongue twisters adapt themselves readily for a 
One is given on paper to each guest as 
he enters. A player is chosen to be “it.” He 
reads his twister to another player and that player 
repeats the words after him. Failure to succeed in 


mixer. 


this effort causes him to be “it” and he continues 
with the puzzling words which he holds. Two or 
more may function at one time. 

Any person, whether he considers himself a 
puzzler or not, will be surprised at the numerous 
contributions he can make when he delves into his 
puzzle store house. To recall certain rainy days 
during his childhood will give impetus to the list. 

In order to help promote thinking along this line, 
these suggestions are given: 

1. Object puzzles: 
Peg or marble puzzles. 
Nail entanglements 
Jig saw 
*Block arrangements. 

2. Word and sentence puzzles: 
Word changings—rain to 

Nora, worn, snow 


snow—rain, 


3eheading words—madam, Adam, dam, 


am 
*Block arrangements—five shapes of wood each in 
five colors are to be arranged in five rows of five each 
so that no two of the same color or shape are in the 
same row horizontally, vertically or diagonally. 


Key: Rl Y2 B3 G4 Pd 
B4 G5 Pl R2 Y¥3 
P2 R3 Y4 B5 Gl 
Y5 Bl G2 P3 R4 
G3 P4 R5 es B2 


(Letters stand for colors.) 
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Punctuating sentences— 
That that is, is that that is not is not 


Scrambling letters— 
edasrepdb—bedspread. 


3. Arithmetical puzzles: 
Writing 4 nines to equal 100—99 9-9, 
Writing all digits to equal 100— 
49 38-76 plus 50 1-2. 


4. Match or toothpick puzzles: 
**Jumping two’s. 
*** Making matches. 


5. Paper and handkerchief magic: 
Folding and cutting paper to make— 
5-pointed stars 
6-pointed stars 
Dolls in a row 
Boats 
Hats. 
Folding handkerchiefs to make— 
Mouse 
Babes in the cradle. 

(These may be used in a pre-arranged exhibit 
or as a contest for the guests during the party. 

Prizes should be offered for working certain 
specified puzzles, these to include only those which 
offer to all participants the same chance for win- 
ning. On other puzzles, entertainment should be 
the chief reward. 

For a program number a bag of tricks per- 
formed by the town’s favorite magician will be in 
order. Putting some one through a keyhole or 
through a very small piece of paper may be ac- 
complished by any amateur. Shadowgraphs or 
fingergraphs making animals or figures on the 
wall are entertainment numbers. 

Puzzling personalities within the school de- 
scribed by a clever writer and guessed by the guests 
will promote a very personal interest in their 
classmates. Any derogatory or unkind remark, of 
course, should be omitted. 

Refreshments which appear to be what they are 
not will keep the element of puzzling mystery to 
the last. Sandwiches made in the shape and size 
cf tea cakes and iced with a soft cream cheese or 
cottage cheese surprise the guests. They may be 
topped with colored cheese designed as flowers. 
Alternate brown and white slices of bread made 
into a loaf of sandwiches, iced in a similar man- 
ner, and sliced in the opposite direction make a 
mock layer cake. As a reminder, the crusts should 
be removed from the bread. 

It is necessary not to sacrifice tastiness for mys- 
tery in the salad. It should be served from an ice 
cream dipper and made to resemble an ice cream 
sundae. Question mark cookies will give the needed 
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teuch of sweetness. For small groups, hot grape 


fruit juice or mulled grape juice may be served. 


**Jumping two's By arranging cight sticks in a 
row and by jumping two of them at a time, four 
pairs of sticks may result. Solut'on: After numbering 
the sticks from left to right, the correct jumps may 
be followed. Number 5 jumps to number 2; number 
3 to number 7; number 8 jumps to number 6 and 
number 4 to number 1. 


***Making matches. By changing the sticks of 
three squares, (each made from four matches,) into 
what matches are made of, the result will spell 


L-O-V-E. (Not W-O-O-D as some may soon discover.) 


PARTY FORECAST 
JANUARY THAW 


Just as the weather man makes his predictions 
of the weather, the social committee makes its pre- 
dictions of the temperature of a party. Fair and 
warmer is to weather during winter months what 
a January thaw is toa party. In the case of either 
the meteorologist or the committee, the predic- 
ticns may be wrong. But, wrong or right, only 
the uncomplimentary thoughts, if there are any, 
are generally the ones expressed verbally. For 
this reason it is paramount that the social com- 
mittee plan and prepare in advance against any 
iceberg emergency. 

Old Sol diminishing a cake of ice, weather 
vanes, weather cocks, windmills, or thermometers 
may be used for motifs. 

A very interesting way to start the January thaw 
is by using familiar weather lore. By dividing 
each bit of lore into two parts and distributing to 
the guests, partners for the first game may be 
fuund. When the weather sayings have been put 
tegether, it is interesting to have each read aloud. 


Weather lore for twenty-four guests follows: 
If it rains before seven, 


It will clear before eleven. 


A winter fog 
Will kill a dog. 


You can tell before two, 
What it’s going to do. 


Sound traveling far and wide, 
A stormy day will betide. 





CAPS ond GOWNS 


For Choral Groups, Choirs, 
Graduation. Fine materials. 
beautiful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs. Cat- 
alog and samples on request. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1025 8. 
4th St., Greenville, Mlinois. 
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When the clouds appear like rocks and towers, 
The earth’s refreshed by frequent showers. 


When the wind is in the east, 
It’s neither fit for man or beast. 


Mackeral sky and mares’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails. 


Rainbow in the morning, 
Sailors take warning ; 
Rainbow at night, 
Sailor’s delight. 


Evening gray and morning red 
Prings down rain on the traveler’s head; 
Evening red and morning gray 
Sends the traveler on his way. 


If March comes in like a lion, it will go out like 
alamb. (Or vice versa.) 


If the groundhog sees his shadow on the second 
of February, there will be six more weeks of 
winter. 


If the November goose bone be thick, the winter 
will be unusually severe. 


The first game is descriptive weather. Partners 
are to find adjectives describing the weather—one 
adjective for each letter of the alphabet. An “un- 
usual” prize suitable for two should be given for 
the best list. 


Examples: 
a—average 
b—balmy 
c—chilly 
d—dusty 
e—enervating 
f{—foggy 
g—gusty 
h—hot, etc. 


The weather box is conducted by having the 
guests cast votes for four persons to answer ques- 
tions or riddles about the weather. Questions may 
be serious, puzzling or nonsensical. The partici- 
pant with the “high” for the evening gets the 
prize, (not twenty-five silver dollars, but at least 
a thermometer of a barometer.) 


Here are a few questions. Add some of your 
own and have a game. 


Why does sausage control the weather? 
Because it is ground hog. 
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When should hot dogs be served ? 
In July or August during dog days. 


What are a young lady’s interests in weather? 
The showers. 


What star is known to all thermometers ? 
Mercury. 


Why is frost dangerous ? 
Because it bites. 


Pictures, advertisements or objects which sug. } 


gest weather conditions of certain months of the 
year may be placed in the room and used for a 


guessing game. What month, for instance, would | 


be represented by Morton’s salt? April. 

Songs that have words about the weather may 
be sung in small or large groups. Example: Jin- 
gle Bells. 

There is no deficiency in the refreshing showers 
of food, when chili finds its place on a weather 
menu. Hot dogs, a pouring hot drink and roasted 
peanuts or snow balls, (popcorn) are also sug- 
gestive of weather. 

Dry ice has no’place in this party—no, nothing 
but a good old January thaw. 

Note: This party with a few changes has great 
possibilities for a spring banquet. Weather vanes 
may be used as a motif for individual favors and 
as table and room decorations. 


A weather almanac with weather forecast flags 


> ONE RRESRET ET 


suggests an idea for programs. The program may | 


include a windmill grand march or dance—the 
windmills to be made of paper in lovely colors 


and fastened on a stick. Current weather reports 


will give the theme for toasts. 

A menu may consist of: 
Refreshing cocktail (weather cock.) 
Baked ham 
Flaked potatoes 
Parched corn 
Frozen salad 
Clear jelly 
Hot rells 
Pouring coffee 
Roasted nuts 
Snow pudding or ice cream 
Sunshine cake with frosting 
Mild cheese. 


One’s efforts are not in vain if weather vanes | 


are used. 





“Multiple births are more frequent in larger 


families,” declares a statistician. It’s mighty hard | 


tc fool a statistician.—North Dakota Teacher. 
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Teacher Load and Extra-Curricular 
Activities 
(Continued from page 203) 


activity is important, it is important that 
time be provided for it. 

4. The special abilities of the teacher 
sponsor must be considered. 

5. The proper financial support of the 
activity must be provided. It is not fair 
to expect the teacher sponsor to “foot the 
bill.” 

6. A carefully worked out program will 
eliminate competition between the various 
activities. 

7. Adequate recognition should be given 
to all activities ; a little praise for work well 
done will help any teacher ; and proper rec- 
ognition for student participation will place 
the activity on a high level. 

8. The whole faculty should cooperate to 
support every worthy activity. Too often 
teachers vie with each other trying to gain 
public recognition at the expense of one 
another. 

With a program based upon these broad princi- 
ples of reasonableness, no school, however small, 
need be without a wholesome program of extra- 
curricular activities. 


An Evolution in Graduation Exercises 
(Continued from page 205) 


dustrial arts, art, and the academic subjects of 
the curriculum. 

In the graduation exercises of 1937, the school 
finally realized a long-cherished desire—to pre- 
sent a pageant about Lansdale, prepared by its 
own school faculty and students, and acted by 
the Senior Class. The fact that the class of 1937 
was the fiftieth one to graduate from the high 
school gave an excellent starting point. 

The main idea was to show some of the major 
events that took place in the year of Lansdales 
first graduation and to show the effects of these 
happenings on the present life of the world. Ma- 
terial was chosen from various fields—science, 
history, music, and literature. Accordingly, a 
committee selected from science the dedication of 
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the Pasteur Institute in Paris; from history, the 
introduction of the Austrailian Ballot; from mu- 
sic, incidents in the life of Ethelbert Nevin. An 
imaginary meeting of the Lansdale Yourg Ladies’ 
Literary Society for discussion of “contempo- 
rary” writers showed in pantomime Lansdale’s first 
commencement. Facts for this latter scene were 
obtained from the local newspaper of that date by 
a committee of seniors. 


In order to tie up the past with the present, 
from one of the School Board members and from 
other sources, was learned what professions were 
being followed by Lansdale’s half-century of grad- 
uates. These facts were shown in combined pan- 
tcmime and motion picture, the latter being a 
heme-made production. 


This graduation of 1937, which was named 
“Fifty Years Ago—And Now,” proved surpris- 
ingly popular with the public. People liked the 
informality, the interesting facts portrayed, and 
above all, the “hominess” of the production. 





Anyone who has watched Lansdale’s graduations 
become progressively pupil-centered, democratic, 
and localized realize that the progress has been 
made possible cnly through the concerted efforts 
of a progressive administration, an enthusiastic 
staff of teachers, and a loyal graduating class. 





For Your Spring Play 


You will find good plots, interesting char- 
acters, and plenty of action in the follow- 
ing list of Ten Best Sellers: 

Royalty Plays 


INTRODUCIN’ SUSAN, Farce, 7m. 
Price 
CYLLONE 

Price 
EXPRESS YOURSELF, Comedy, 
Jay Tobias. 7m. iw. 
FOREVER TRUE, Drama, 
Price 
INTIMATE ENEMIES. 
4m. 6w Price 
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GRANDMA GOES HOLLYWOOD, 
Ce; TW PGR is oc tee vce cicvak sce 
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Negative Rebuttal Plans 


(Continued from page 225) 


one of these reforms can be had just as easily with 
This being the case, we 
maintain that there is no reason to adopt the uni- 


the two-house system. 


cameral system. 
Affirmative The only way that the 


costs of legislation can be reduced is through the 


Argument : 


adoption of the unicameral legislature. 
Negative Ref The costs of legislation in 
all states can be reduced through the reform of 


utation : 
cur various legislative procedures. The formation 


cl legislative reference bureaus will reduce the 
The reduction in size of both 


Short 
or tri-monthly will reduce 


cost of legislat i¢ 11. 


kouses will reduce the cost of legislation. 
sessions held monthly 
the costs of legislation. 

All of reforms that will reduce the cost 


of legislation can be had with the two-house sys- 


these 


tem, and we have no need for the risky unicameral 
plan. 
Affirmative Argument: The unicameral system 
will give better salaries to all legislators than the 
bicameral system ever can. 
Negative Re The affirmative conten- 
tion that the unicameral system will give adequate 


salaries has not been borne out in Nebraska. The 


futation: 


original intention was to give the legislators a 
salary of $2,400 per but the 
ment was passed with a salary of only $872 an- 
nually. If this is the type of good salaries that 
the proponents of unicameralism want, we suggest 
that they look te some of the two- 
legislatures. In 
than it is in Nebraska under 


year, final amend- 


the pay of 
house some of these states the 
pay is much higher 
the one-house pian. 

If we would reduce the size of some of our two- 
house legislatures we could have good pay, a check 
and balance system, and all of the other advan- 


tages of the two-house system. 
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Affirmative Argument: There is no real rea. 


son for the retention of the second chamber. 

Negative Refutation: The second chamber has 
been interpreted by some to be a waste in the 
state governmental system. Williams writing jp 
the Contemporary Review says, “The second cham- 
ber is like a wise father, guiding and controlling 
his grown children by reason and by influence, 
but never pressing influence to the breaking point,” 
So it is with the upper house of the legislature. 
It serves a very important purpose in giving wise 
guidance. 

NOTE: This is the last of four articles by Mr. tb- 
son dealing with the current high school debate sub- 
ject. 

Happy is he who, in the midst of crowds, main- 
tains with perfect sweetness the independence of 
solitude.—Ralph W. 


Emerson. 
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ACTIVITIES IN 


CO-CURRICULAR 
MENTARY SCHOOLS, by Henry J. Otto and 


ELE- 


Shirley A. Hamrin. 


ton-Century Company, 1937. 


Published by D. Apple- 
441 pages. 


Existing practice may not always be good prac- 
tice but ut least it represents a starting point, and 
to the critical investigator and reader it is con- 
tributive. However, many investigations of cur- 
rent practice are mere fact-finding-and-reporting 
applicationless. 


studies, interpretationless and 


Here is one that is different. 
CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES, basically a 


survey of activities in the elementary school, 


wastes little 
usual programs or activities ; 


time in presenting typical or un- 
it evaluates by pre- 
senting cebatable issues clearly and fairly; and, 
equally as important, it makes very definite appli- 
cations. 


qualify ‘ts authorship. 


And experience, maturity, and judgment 


This book contains a wealth of practical mate- 
rial on the activities of the elementary school 
trips, assemblies, publications, social activities, mu- 
sic, clubs, athletics and play activities, auxiliary 
organizations, etc.—all of which are considered as 
integral parts of the composite educational pro- 
gram of the school. The three chapters on pupil 
participation are particularly fine. 


For thie school 


teacher who wants a minimum of theory and 1 


elementary administrator or 
maximum of sane, attractively described and eval- 
uated, and hence, immediately helpful, practice, 
this is the book. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR YOUTH 
IN MODERN AMERICA, by Harl R. Doug- 
las. Published by the American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1937. 137 pages. 


This is the report of Professor Douglas to the 
American Youth 
Council on Education. 


Commission of the American 
According to the author, 
it is his intention here to present “(1) a simple, 
concise statement of the major influences and cou- 
ditions which must give direction to a re-adjust- 
ment of secondary education, and (2) an outline of 
attractive, concrete possibilities for experimenta- 
tion, study. and demonstration.” While much of 
the material in this book is not new to our more 
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progressive school people and while it is written in 
a manner that makes it understandable to lay 
readers, it make a valuable addition to the 
professional library of any teacher of secondary 
school youth. 


will 


ONE HUNDRED GUIDANCE LESSONS, by 
rank S. Endicott. Published by the Interna- 
tional Textbook Company, 1937. 236 pages. 

This kook is intended to meet the needs 9f 

home-room teachers, advisers, and leaders of va- 

rious groups in which high school boys and girls 

The field 

of this beok is as broad as the interests of boys 

and girls. 


discuss their own guidance problems. 


Here are some of the chapter headings : 
Starting the School Year, Learning How to Study, 
Protecting Your Health, Making the Most of Edu- 
cational Opportunities, *Courtesy and Etiquette, 
Planning Your Life Work, Planning Your Edu- 
cation, and Looking Toward the Future. The spe- 
cific, sound, practical material offered in this book 
will meet a pressing need of guidance forces. 


TALKING PICTURES, by Barrett C. Kiesling. 
Published by Johnson Publishing Company, 1937. 


7 ? a in 
332 pages. 


This is a highly readable and entertaining intro- 
The 


author takes the reader through the many prob- 


duction to the world of cinema production. 


lems and phases of the talking picture industry, 
gives him an understanding of the immense task of 
producing a picture of that kind, and shows him 
with numerous illustrations much of the work that 
“behind the He describes the 
work of the producer, the photographer, the sce- 
nario writer, the director—also the various oper- 
ations involved in the production of talking pic- 
tures. 


goes on scenes.” 


This is a book that persons of all ages 
will find fascinating. In view of the big part 
that the talking picture now takes in American 
life, what we term “education” can hardly be 
complete without just such knowledge and appre- 
ciation as this book will give. It will prove a val- 
uable and popular book in any library; it will 
make a valuable contribution to the work of home- 


room or club. 


oe a7 








Ignace Jan Paderewski has not done badly at 
minding his p’s, whatever may be said of the q’s. 

With his name for a start, he follows on with 
pre-eminence as pianist in his day, later noted as 
patriot and premier of Poland, representative at 
the Peace Conference, and now prune-grower on 
the Pacific coast, where he is proprietor over 79 
acres of that preposterous pfruit—Music Educa- 
tors Journal. 

cw 


Johnny, 19 years old, applied for a job as gro- 
cery boy for the summer. The grocer wanted a 
serious-minded youth, so he put Johnny to a lit- 
tle test. ‘Well, my boy, what would you do with 
a million dollars?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know—I wasn’t expecting so much 
at the start.” 


ow 
Prompt FAME 


Struggling Artist (being dunned for rent and 
endeavoring to put a bold front on things): “Let 
me tell you this—in a few years time people will 
look up at this miserable studio and say, ‘Cobalt, 
the artist, used to work there’ !” 

Landlord: “If you don’t pay your rent by to- 
night, they'll be able to say it tomorrow !”—Hu- 
morist. 


ow 
At Least It RuyMes 


A student in a New England school had flunked 
in Latin. In the quiz the student was called upon 
to give a written translation of the verse below. 
There are Latin scholars reading this who will 
be moved to tears: 

“Tsabili. Heres ago, 
Fortibus es in aro. 
Noces, Mari, Thebi trux 
Vatis in em pax a dux.” 

After weeks of effort, the student came forth 
with the following. It is not surprising that the 
instructor read it to the class: 

“T say, Billie, here’s a go, 
Forty busses in a row.” 
“No,” says Mary, “they be trucks.” 
“What is in em?” “Packs o’ ducks.’ 
—The Balance Sheet 


248 @ 


The celebrated soprano was doing a solo whe 
Bobbie said to his mother, referring to the com 
ductor of the orchestra: “Why does that man h 
at that woman with his stick ?” 

“He’s not hitting her,’ replied 
“Keep quiet.” 

“Well, then, what’s she hollerin’ 
Educ. Advance. ow 


the mother 


for ?”—Migs 
James: “Papa, I aint got no butter.” 
Papa: “John, correct your brother.” 
John (looking over into James plate): “Y@ 
you has.” 
oo 
Student: “Teacher, will you help me with this 
problem ?” 
Teacher: “I would, only I don’t think it would 
be right.”—Boys’ Life. 
cow 
Traffic Cop: “Say, you, get going—what’s 
matter with you?” 
Driver: “I’m just fine, 
my engine’s dead.”—Labor. 


thank you, but I thi 
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